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. . . Preparatcry school has been quite a new experience for me. But all 
in all Pve really enjoyed it here. Vve met so many different people: been 
exposed to so many new ideas, experiences, and situations. 



Many things that / used to think were important and essential to 
me I have found sometimes not to be so august after all .. . and vice 
versa also- 



I’ve learned to develop a clearer and more perceptive way of think- 
ing about or viewing all kinds and types of problems — and people. / 
guess I ve got a lot more road to travel too, but looking back, even now, 
it kind of surprises me to see the changes I’ve made. 



. . . . 1964 ABC student nearing the end of 
his first year at preparatory school. 



Foreword 



With the broed objective of helping disadvantaged students 
gain a better chance, and the specific objective of helping ninth 
and tenth grade youngsters make the transition from public to pri- 
vate schools, Dartmouth College launched Project ABC in the summer 
of 1964. In the words of Dartmouth President John Sloan Dickey, 

“Our objective ip to help remedy academic; and cultural deprivation 
which stands between a promising potential and its educational ful- 
fillment". ABC Report 1964 described ouir first summer experience 
and the process by which forty-nine of crur fifty-five students en- 
tered preparatory school in September 19(>4. To that apprehensive 
but hopeful docniment we can now append the reassuring testimony that 
all forty-nine completed their first year at preparatory school. 

Not only did ABC students survive their first year, but more 
remarkably, most prospered in their new environment. In round fig- 
ures, of 260 major courses studied, final grades showed 60 in the 
honors category (80 or above) and only 10 courses failed. There were 
dramatic surprises (a student from a rural Southern town who came to 
us with a 96 I .Q. made Honor Roll at one of the nation's most compe- 
titive secx>ndary schools) and few disappointments. Two of the forty- 
nine did not return to preparatory school this past September for 
their second year. One, a white student, chose not to renew what 
had been a terrific stn.iggle; the other, a Negro, did not have his 
scholarship continued because tJf his indifferent attitude and effort. 
On the brighter side, two cf the students who did not proceed to pre- 
paratory school in 1964 were able to enroll in 1965. Dui ing the in- 
tervening year one was able to resolve a complex family situation 
and the other underwent a marked change of attitude which convinced 
us that he should be given a second chance. Thus the 1964 ABC group 
in preparatory school continues tc number forty -nine. 



It was not only the progress of the 1964 students, but also 
favorable respor^es from the preparatory schools which led us to con- 
tinue the program in 1965. From a smell band which, in the spring of 
1963, took the initiative to organize and collectively seek out large 



numbere of disadvantaged students, the preparatory sciiools (fcrmelly 
organized as the Independent Schools Talent Search Prcgram) have 
steadily increased in number and strengthened in commitment. As of 
this writing, nearly one hundred preparatory schools from coast tc 
coast are participating in the program. This increase, plus the unanti- 
cipated injection of federal funds made it possible for us to enlarge 
the 1965 prcgram. The Dartmouth program was increased to eighty- two 
students and Mount Holyoke College launched ar ABC counterpart for 
seventy-two girls. We hope that in the summer of 1966 ABC will serve 
400 new students on five college campuses. Perhaps the following dia- 
gram will better illustrate this growth: 





1964 


1965 


1966 


DARTMOUTH 


55 


82 


80 


HOLYOKE 




72 


80 


CARLBTON 






80 


TO BE NAMED 






80 


TO BE NAMED 






80 


Total 


55 


154 


400 


Minus summer 
attrition 


_6 


13 


? 



Total e:irolled 49 141 ? 

Turning back to the more immediate concern of this re- 
port, we would emphasize that although the. overall ABC-ISTSP program 
is rapidly changing in size and scope,, the 1965 Dartmouth summer prc- 
gram, in philosophy and design, was essentially the same a.s in 1964. 
Our job in eight weeks was to subject ABC students to the ticederaic 
rigors of a preparatory school. We hoped thereby to deter.nine which 
st’.identa had the intellectual capacity and personal qualities — de- 
sire anc courage — to succeed at preparatory school . .And we believed 
it equally imp>ortant for ABC students to have th ' opportunity to mea- 
sure themselves against preparatory school standards and decide whe- 
ther, in fact, this was a challenge they wanted. Seventy-four of the 
eighty-two stxidents qualified, wanted it, and are now enrolled in 
preparatory school. 



5 . 



These results were obtained, however, only through un- 
reasonable demands upon teachers and tutors. Conscious of the high 
per student cost in 1964, we felt obliged to explore ways to econo- 
mize. We enlarged the program from 55 to 82 r'*udente without propor- 
tionately expanding the teaching faculty. Particularly in English, 
this proved a mistake, the burden unfair to faculty, the ratio unfair 
to students, the cumulative toll harmful to the program. As a result 
ABC ’66 will rigidly each English section to eight students. 

’^e concluded that effective development of thought and expression, 
particularly skill in composition, founders on gimmicks or short cuts. 
There is no siibstitute for teachers and tutors having unhurried time 
for each student. This relationship puts the academic temper into 
ABC and makes it more than a summer's enrichment. The English essay 
of an ABC student suggests that anything less would be a disservice; 

"I have grunted and groaned because of what we go through here, but 
the fact remains that I understand...'' 
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Selection of Students 



Under the continued direction of James B. Simmons, the In- 
dependent Schools Talent Search Program (ISTSP) again recruited dis- 
advantaged students for contingent admission to specific preparatory 
schools and the ABC summer transition. As the program has expanded, 
students have been recruited .increasingly through "resource persons" 

— the professional man, the minister, the social worker, the teacher 
or guidance counselor — people usually in the best position to es- 
tablish a candidate’s personal qualities — motivation and sense of 
pxirpcae, integrity and curiosity. And, since these students are iden- 
tified as "risk" candidates, it is important that ABC and subsequently 
the member schools have as much information about these personal qual- 
ities as possible. An increasingly important function of the ISTSP 

staff is to coordinate the efforts of these resotirce people, tc see that 
they are well-informed about the program and tc encourage them as much 
as possible in their efforts on behalf of the program. The soundness 
of this orientation has been confirmed by the enthusiasm and wisdom 
they have brought tc bear in telling the story of ABC -ISTSP to their 
communities . 

Because problems of the disadvantaged are receiving national 
attention and because programs for the disadvantaged have multiplied 
dramatically, we believe it particularly important that we use ABC- 
ISTSP scholarships for those students most in need of educational al- 
ternatives. We must be careful not to go after those students already 
identified as promising, sought afte. by other programs and virtually 
assured of college admission. Ideally, our program should serve dis- 
advantaged students whose college futures are not assured, whose im- 
mediate futures are cloudy. On the other hand, these are neither the 
C students nor the unmotivated. They must have shown sufficient pro- 
mise to persuade us that it is both reasonable and fair to encourage 
them to enter preparatory school. They should be students in need 
of academic challenge or change of environment, students who, if given 
the chance, will aggressively help themselves. Llany of these young- 
sters will defy conventional testing, but hopefully they will be pro- 
mising young Americana who possess what we characterize es "a long 
roach" . 
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It is our impreseion that the eecoiid year we had a "safer" 
grov:^, and we have the uneasy feeling that ultimately their indivi- 
dual acconqplishments may fall short of the record being ccmpiled by 
the 1964 ABC students. Our hc^e for next year is that we can further 
refine our criteria in tenae of abrasiveness, potential leadership 
and reach. We owe this to the preparatory schools, to our society, 
and, meet of all, to our reservoir of talented youngsters whose pro- 
mise so often is nor realized because it does not readily respond 
to traditional measuring devices. 
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Faculty 

We were fortunate in having three 1964 veterans, two of 
them, John Lincoln and Thomas Mikula, to anchor o\ir teaching staff 
as Co-ordinators in English and Mathei^atics . They succeeded in 
bringing together competent and congenial associates, all of them 
secondary school teachers . These men and women had in common not 
only boundless energy and keen sensitivit'' to individual needs, but 
also the view that the process of learning is a joint search, the 
route to knowledge perhaps more important t'ban the knowledge itself- 
Added to this commitment was a bias favoring indirect teaching: the 
teacher leads but seldom shows, questions but only reluctantly ans- 
wers, foreshadows but only grudgingly reveals; the student weighs 
alternatives, selects, falters, reaches out again. The process 
must be personal and persistent — no hiding. In Mathematics and 
Literature, questioning was the heart of the exchange — occasionally 
the question "whet?", more often "why?". In composition, with trip- 
hammer regularity — write, proof, correct, review with teacher — 
rewrite, proof, correct, review with teacher; repeat this not only 
until words and phrases are grammatically correct, but until thoughts 
and vrards come alive. 

The faculty role outside the classroom was equally impor- 
tant — at dinner, the theater, on a weekend trip, in the evening 
quiet of living room or study. From, their apartments in the dorm- 
itories, faculty families provided warmth, reinforcement and example. 

When in years ahead students look back on ABC, it will be 
with memories not of buildings, books or program, but of men and wo- 
men who were willing to see them the "extra mile", teachers who, 
through their deep concern, endless patience and abiding faith, wdt- 
nessed their conviction that each student mattered. 
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Resident Tutors 

So much has been said about the importance of xindergradu- 
ates living and working with disadvantaged stxidents that we are reluc- 
tant to pluck familiar chords. Yet this report would be seriously 
deficient if I did not re-emphasize the unique and enormous contri- 
bution made by these young men. Unstinting of themselves, unflagging 
in their optimism, soberly aware of their responsibilities, they, 
more than any of us, persuaded ABC students "it's for real". 

Having learned in the summer of 1964 to appreciate both 
their heavy burden and their singular potential, we 5.nncvated accord- 
ingly for the 1965 tutors. To lessen the burden, we granted them 
course credit for their spring term preparation. This meant that 
without increasing their academic load, we could expect them to be- 
come familiar with ABC materials, visit preparatory schools, attend 
weekly seminars and take responsibility for developing most of the 
non-academic aspects of the summer program. We also added an extra 
tutor who assumed many administrative chores performed by the regu- 
lar tutors during the first summer. Finally, having found that a 
useful academic role significantly enhanced their status and effect- 
iveness, we gave tutors more responsibility for supplementing class- 
room instruction. 

In addition to relying on tutors for "eyeball -to-eyeball " 
contact, the perceptive tutor often gave us our most significant feed- 
back. Thoughwedo not necessarily subscribe to their conclusions, 
follo’/ing resident- tutor reactions to some of ABC's continuing 
dilemmas illustrate, we think, insight arid mature understanding of 
subtleX' dimensions. 

One continuing dilemma has been the type of youngster wiio 
should be served by ABC. Should it be a thirteen-year-old who has 
more time to adjust to preparatory school academic demands or the 
fifteen-year-old who has experienced more of life, is less likely 
to lose his personal identity and who, because of his greater un- 
derstanding of The Problem (and, in our experience, seemingly greater 
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deteraination to moke o difference), might use the ABC opportunity 
to greater advantage? We ari unclear about the answer, but Daniel 
Thompson '65, a veteran tutor of two years' experience offers this 
coxmsel : 

I see ABC as, first and most importantly, a way 
to help develop the leadership to work for the 
eras\ire of the conditions vihich account for the 
existence of oppressed minority groups. This 
does not mean that wo are trying to train agita- 
tors, activists, and so forth. But if ABC has 
arisen out of the realization of the fact that 
equal opportunity ordinarily does not exist for 
Negroes other minority groxips, then it must 
set its sights on the long-range goal of eqtial 
opportunity. In light of '^is ABC should, I 
thinl<, look for the boy who has seen enough of 
the block to know what it is and to be angry 
with it. This is not necessarily the older boy, 
but I think that this is how it vd.ll turn out. 

As long as I hear comments like the following, 
which comes from one of this summer's fourteen- 
year-olds, I am reassuired that we are headed in 
the right direction. One of my students, rebel- 
ling against the highly structured and regulated 
routine, said, lovxdly enough for me to hear, that 
he would resist any attempt to turn him into a 
'dignified faggot' . I am confident that he vrill 
make a difference in this society. 

Another perplexity has been the extent to whicii should 
focus on racial issues (some say not at all) and build into the ABC 
curriculum opportunity to consider these issues. The first summer, 
believing harmonious integration of faculty, tutors and students 




sufficient example . we did not search for ways to point up the prob- 
lem. Instead, in literature and discussions, we concentrated on 
problems common to the brosdsr human condition. This summer we pre- 
served this emphasis in literature, but in other areas we made a con- 
scious effort to explore racial problems. The wisdom of doing so was 
acridly debated at our final staff meetings, and opinion continues 
to be sharply d Ivided . Interesting to us is the position taken by 
resident -tutor Piank Mvrine '67, a Dartmouth student from Uganda: 

As was pointed out in the last mooting, 1 favor 
the idea of introducing programs that would sti- 
mulate thinVd.ng about Negroes as a race. Aware- 
ness of the special identity of one's race does 
not necessarily create prejudice just os avrnro- 
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ness of one’s individuality does not create 
a hatred for mankind. Rather it giveo a much 
more clear focus as to how one, as a mosdaer of 
one race, can hast interact with memhers of 
other races. In a country like the United States 
vhere people are nore sensitive aoout race than 
any peoples I have seen, ABC 8tud**nts’ position 
on race does and will determine a lot about tiieir 
social activities in preparatory school and in 
college, their circles of friends their jobs 
or professions and their psychological stability. 

SoBsthing sfiiould bo done to develop and oaks 
active this in^rtant but largely dormant port 
of their self-identity, without of course foil- 
ing to remind then that they are individuals 
first. 

Perhaps o\ir most serious apprehension has been the extent 
to v?hich the ABC -preparatory school experience may estrange these 
youngsters from family, friend and culture. Related to potential 
alienation is the question most frequently asked those of us respon- 
sible for ABC — ”Vill they go bock?" Resident -tutor Floyd Peterson 
*63, a Negro currently in his third year at Union Theological Sem- 
inary, expresses a conservotivo position: 

It is a recorded fact that when a young person 
is offered the opportunity to develop himself 
through education and contact with different 
social groupings such that more paths ore open 
to him than are found within his own co mnn i n i ty , 
he is not likely to return to his home communi- 
ty. A gap arises between him and his home com- 
munity; he no longer has his closest friends at 
home, his language Isn’t the same as that of his 
old friends, his goals are less narrowly defined. 

The student who comes out of his home community 
mnd is educated so that he stands in the posi- 
tion of being most able to do something for the 
community does not do what one would expect him 
to do. He becomes too busily engaged in devel- 
oping his own life to be effectively involved 
in developing his community. Along with the 
preparatory schools, ABC is to a degree resp- 
onsible for tbis gap and its consequences. 

It seems to mo that the gap is inevitable and 
should be accepted as such. To expect more of 
the students than that they bo good stxsdents 
...is to show oneself to be laboring xindor the 
hidden premise of not giving something for nothing. 
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O The whole questloci of the gep Is a complex one, 

and would probably involve on examination of 
the place of ABC among other types of orgeniza- 
( I tions and movements engaged in social change to- 

[| day. From this perspective, it ia likely to be 

the case that ABC would do ite part by concen-> 

I trating on getting the laath and English back- 
I ground of €Eie students as far up to preparatory 

' school level as possible . 
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ABC serves a variety of students, but also a variety of 
schools, each with its own structure, philosophy and system of disc- 
ipline. And the systems reflect widely divergent philosophies about 
the pace at which a yoiingster should be given ever larger amounts of 
freedom and resp>onsibility for his own actions. Per example, whereas 
at some scdiools the penalty for smoking is immediate suspension, ot 
others smoking is a matter left to the student and his parents. In 
relief less bold, differences abound in other elements of boording 
sciiool life — tordiness, cleanliness, manners, lights out, noise, 
considerotion for others, etc. The pr''blem for ABC is which system, 
if ony, should we ottempt to follow? Tutor Jack MesCarthy '61 doesn't 
directly answer this dilemma, but he offers an interesting approach 
to the qxiestioo of discipline: 
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A tutor should have a lot of imagination, especi- 
ally in dealing out ptmishment . I tried to make 
the 'punishment fit the crime' . If they had lights 
on after lights out, I took their lijiit bulbs; for 
a pillow fight, their pillows. The beys can under- 
stand, appreciate and even enjoy such reprisal. 

At times I susp>ected them of getting my goct in 
unusual ways just to see what I'd coma up vlth. 

The tutor must have a sense of humor, be able to 
give and take, end especially to laugh at himself. 

A good crack frees a boy to a tutor will get a 
good reaction from the other boys, but if the 
tutor can come back with something passably humor- 
ous, the reaction is much greater and more favor- 
able . 

Much of title time a tutor finds himself operating 
on the basis of instinct — half -formed impressions, 
gut reactions. Ify most important decision^- of 
the summer had such roots, and if I had now had 
confidence in my instincts, I might have lc>st two 
boys — possibly throe. 
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It %fould •e«ft appropriate to conclucie this aectlon by 
quoting froM a letter vrittan by one of Jack's students: "...This 
sunanar has been the greatest thing that has ever happened to me in 
uy life. As Uartin Luther King once said, 'Occasionally in life 
there are those aonents of unutterable fulfillnent Wiich cannot be 
completely explained by those syabole ca^od words' j such is xay 
case. 1 made many friends young end old with very interesting ex- 
periences, which I know will never bo replaced... Re mem ber please 
if you see Mr. McCarthy, give him the letter and give him a special 
thezik you. He was the best friezd I ever had and the best friend 
anyone could ever have. He trusted me a great deal azd I thank 
him for that... it gave me more confidence." 
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Dafly Schedule 



All coDcern€>d vrlth the Project held to their original 
conviction that the boys' interests and intellectual advancement 
would best be served by limiting liieir studies to mathematics and 
the uses of the English language, believing that later success in 
other disciplines depended on these fundamental kinds of thinking 
and communication. 

Bach boy began his summer with a daily schedule like the 
one shown on the next page; a week's work included nine hours 

of instruction in mathematics, nine in English, and six in reading 
Individuals with notable strengths or weaknesses were given adjust 
^ schedules after the first two weeks, and a considerable number, 
lacking real reeding problems, were later dropped from the reading 
cotirse so that they might make further gains in math and English. 

At its final meeting llie faculty pondered the question 
whether next year's cxirricultxm mig^t well find classes in davelop- 
mental reeding eliminated, ao that the hours saved might be added 
to English composition and literary analysis, while at the same 
tiiae work in remedial reading laight be given those specially in 
need of it. 

The reports which follow in the next two sections were 
written by the academic coordinators. Their reports are supple- 
mented by appendixes D, B «rtH p. 
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A Report on the English Program 



The Airoet 

In prer ing for the 1965 session of Project ABC, the Eng- 
lish teachers selected three primary objectives. They would try to 
help their students develop skill in composition, skill in the read- 
ing of mature literature, and skill in class discussion. The students 
would also be encouraged to form efficient study habits and to respect 
high standards of effort and achievement. Having established these 
aims, the teachers adopted a schedule and a curriculum which, they 
hoped, would enable every boy to became a better English student by 
the end of the eight weeks allotted for the Project. 

The Schedule and Sectioning ? 

In early May the faculty appointed for the l^'^S session 
gathered in Hanover to complete the planning. At this time the Eng- 
lish teaciiers agreed to assign the anticipated eighty boys to eight 
sections containing about ten students. Bach teacher would be respon- 
sible for two sections, which he would meet nine times a week in per- 
iods lasting fifty minutes. On Monday through Saturday all of a sec- 
tion ( to be known as "a class’’) would gather to discuss the reading 
and to receive instruction in composition. For three other meetings 
in the week the ’’classes" would be divided in half, if possible, so 
that the teacher and his students could undertake special work in 
composition. (These groups were to be known as "conferences" or 
"workshops ’’. ) In addition to these regular meetings, an hour after 
lunch (except for Wednesday, Saturday and Sunday) was to be avail- 
able for Paci\lty Appointments. In this hour teachers of English, 
mathematics and reading could work with one or more students as they 
wished. Lastly, a plan was approved whereby the boys would be assign- 
ed ninety xainutes of homework for every English class. This require- 
ment would bs waived whenever the boys attended a lecture, play, or 
movie at the request of their teachers. 

At this time the English teachers also agreed that the 
needs of their colleagues in Mathematics and Developmental Reading 



should be given priority when the does rosters were prepored in June. 
That is, the English teachers did not believe that they would huve any 
seriotJB difficulty if they were obliged to work with classes contain- 
ing boys of heterogeneous ability. 

For the first three weeks of the actual session the English 
teachers followed this schedule. During that time every teacher was 
able to meet the needs of most of his students in a satisfactory man- 
ner. However, it soon became apparent that a few boys with above ov- 
erage ability were nor being challenged os much os the rest. Through 
the co-operation of Mr. Thomas Mikulo, the Mathematics Co-ordinotor , 
wty^ the two Reading teachers, Mr. James Achterberg and Mrs. Lois Mas- 
land, the schedules of these few boys were changed on July 17 so that 
they could be placed in a class containing several other able English 
students. Pour days later a more* extensive re-arrangement had to be 
undertaken when one of the English teachers was obliged to withdraw 
because of illness. Since a suitable replacement couTd not be found, 
each of the other three tea.:hers was asked to receive an additional 
seven students into his classes. Once again Mr. Mikula helped pre- 
pa_“e the new schedules, and everyone else involved co-operated nicely. 

A third change in the schedule involved the period after 
lunc^ . At the request of the teachers, who wished to have one more 
opportunity to work with individual boys, Weunesday was added to the 
days having regular Faculty Appointments. The fourth, and last inno- 
vation brought Mr. Richard Jaeger of Dartmouth College into the Pro- 
ject. For three weeks he tutored six boys in the period after lunch 
wnH thereby enabled the regular instructors to work with the other 
students, who needed less intensive help. 

An Evaluation 

At the conclusion of the 1965 Project the English teachers 
proposed the following revisions in the schedule and classes: 

1. They recommend that every student take English twice s 

day for six days a week. They believe that an additional 
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three oeetings would enable them to do a better job in 
all aspccte of their work. Thia mimmer they were obliged 
to eligh : certain items in the ctarriculttm, a nd they would 
like to explore the effectiveness of an arrangement that 
would allow a student to practice in a second period a 
construction that he and the teacher had examined earlier 
in the morning. To achieve this, the English teachers 
recommend a schedule with five morning periods instead of 
the present four. 

2. They also recommend that no class contain more than eight 
boys. A group of this size or smaller is essential if 
evory boy is to be encouraged to disctiss literature 
other matters. The experience of the last four weeks of 
the session provided convincing evidence for this view. 

In the first place, in sections of twelve, thirteen, or 
fifteen boys, only the bold or able students volunteered 
comments with any regularity. The other boys — the shy, 
the diffident, and the inexperienced — tended to audit 
the discussion, whereas earlier, when the classes had num- 
bared ten or less, these boys had begun to speak up, to 
the delight of every teach^^'r. 

In the second place, a class of thirteen or more results 
in conferences, or workshops, of six, seven, or eight. These 
numbers thwart the type of instruction that these sections 
were originally designed to serve. 

Finally, it is unreasonable to ask the teachers to honor 
a basic feature of the curriculum — daily writing by the 
student and prompt correction and re-correction by the 
icher — i.f in doing so they must read and correct over 
lorty different papers a day. This figure is customary, 
once the system of writing and revision gets underway, if 
a teacher has more than twenty students. A sensible arr^ge- 
ment vrould leave a teacher with no more than sixteen students. 
(He would meet them in classes of eight and in conferences 
of four or five, provided the conferences could be continued 
in the proposed schedule, which would require a boy to me e c 
with his English teacher twice a day.) 

3- The English teachers also recommend that the faculty appointee 
for 1966 ponder the advantages and disadvantages of homoge- 
neous and heterogeneous sectioning. The present staff recog- 
nize the advantages that accrue to able boys when they are 
placed in a homogeneous class: the youngsters are encouraged 
to read, write, and talk as best they can. Yet the homoge- 
neous grouping of less able students can have a poor effect 
if, as is likely, they are accustomed to sitting through a 
class without volunteering a comment or question. Usually 
a teacher can improve the situation; but the process takes 
time, and his voice tends to dominate the discussion. If, 
on the other hand, the sectioning is heterogeneous, the 
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fluent, interested stxidente provide o stimulating example 
to the others, who soon begin to participate without being 
prodded to do so. (This reaction may not take place, however, 
if the class is large.) 



The Reading : 



The books wore selected after much thought and exploratory 




study. The teachers wanted most of them to serve several aims, to 
moot certain requirements. The principal criteria were the following: 

1 . The narratives would dramatize some aspect of hu m a n courage . 
The presontotioos could be muted or emphasized, implicit or 
explicit; but neither mawkish nor unduly melodramatic. Ide- 
ally, the presentations would seem credible. 

2. A young person would be involved in the narrative, though 
not necessarily as the central figure. 

3. The authors would be well-known, and their works would have 
a significant place in the literature of their country. 

4. The style of most of the books — certainly of the first 
ones to be read — would be contemporary American; and it 
would be lucid. Inasmuch as the boys would be obliged to 
do much writing of their own, the teacliars wanted them to 
observe and perhaps develop an ear for lucid, direct expres- 
sion, In addition, it was hoped tliat every book would pro- 
vide several passages marked by effective organization and 
vivid detail . 

5. The books would facilitate the study of certain fundamentals 
of literary analysis. By reference to them, the teachers 

wpd boys could determine the nature and role of plot, setting, 
character wp d other aspects of prose fiction. 

6. The authors’ handling of these fxmdamentals would promote 
discussion in the classroom, as would their stxady of h\man 
co\irage . 

7. The content would not be morbid. Whatever suffering there 
was would be elemental and natural . 

8. Ideally, all or most of the books would appeal to and serve 
the needs of bo^^ who had just finished the 8th, 9th and 
10th grades. A single reading list for all but the most 
able students, who could be given additional titles, would 
enable the teachers to move a boy from one section to another, 
if the need arose, and to devote most of their time outside 

of class to correcting compositions and preparing exercises 
in sentence structure , usage and the like . 
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The teachers chose the following books and used them in the 
order given. All were paperbacks. 



William Saroyan, My Name is Aram , Faber and Puber 

John Steinbeck, The Pearl and The Red Pony , Compass Books, 

The Viking Press 

Ernest Hemingway, The Old Man and the Sea , Scribners 

Stephen Crane, The Fed Badge of Coxirage , Dell Publishing Company 

Homer, The Odyssey , translated by Robert Fitzgerald, Anchor Books, 

Doubleday 

Sir William Snith, Smaller Classical Dictionary , revised by B.H. 

Blakeney and John Warrington, E.P. Dutton 
Martin luther King, Jr., "Letter Prom Birmingham Jail", Why We 

Can't Wait , Signet Books, The New American Library 
Martin Luther King, Jr., Nobel Prize Lecture (Permission was ob- 
tained for the printing of mimeographed copies) 

NOTE! One class also read William Golding's Lord of the Plies, 

Capricorn Books, G . P . Putnam ' s Sons . 

The inclusion of The Odyssey in the curriculum may cause sur- 
prise, for much of the content does not seem to be credible, and the 
style is not really contemporary America. Despite these differences 
the poem was chosen with delight. The Odyssey speaks eloquently and 
richly to the theme of human courage; Homer holds a pre-eminent posi- 
tion among the world's writers; boys entering private secondary schools 
usually find their study of literature and history facilitated if they 
know something about mythology and the culture of ancient Greece; and, 
most important of all, the boys have liked it. (It was also used and 
esteemed in 1964) . Several have called it the best book they have ever 
reed, and most finished it ahead of schedule. The teachers are happy 
to give credit for this response to Robert Fitzgerald, the translator. 



It now seems appropriate to insert remarks that the writer made 
about the reading in his bi-weekly reports. The comments of his col- 
leagues are printed in the appendix. 



An English Report; June 28 - July 10 

READING: Sax'oyan, My Name Is Aram , including: 

"The Summer of the Beautiful White Horse" 

"The Journey to Hanford" 

"The Pomegvanate Trees" 

"One of Our Future Posts, You Kiight Say" 

"The Fifty-Yard Dash" 
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“A Nice Old -Poehioned Romance . . . 

"My Cousin Dikron, the Orator" 

"The Presbyterian Choir Singers" 

"The Circus" 

Steinbeck, The Pearl 

The Red Pony, read in the follovlng order: 

•»The Gift" 

"The Promise" 

"The Great Mountains" 

•The Leader o£ the People" 

Hemingway , The Old Man and the Sea -, pp • 9-46. 

PROCEDURE with Saroyans After the initial assignment of the first 
two stories in My Name Is Aram , the boys were assigned the next fotir 
selections and then the next three. Comprehension was checked by 
quizzes which tested the boys' ability to note factual details (ex- 
plicit material) and to interpret significance or meaning (implicit 
material). For example, the following questions were asked about 
cer1:ain stories: 

1. In "The Pomegranate Trees", what did Aram's Uncle Melik 
hope to create in the desert? 

2. At the end of the story, why were Aram and his uncle unable 
to speak to each other? 

3. In "The Fifty-Yard Dash", what exactly did Aram hope to learn 
from Lionel Strongfort? 

4. In "My Cousin Dikran, the Orator", why was the Old Man upset 
when he was told that Dikran was the brightest boy in the 
school? 

5. In "The Circus", why, in your opinion, did Mr. Dawson give 
Aram and Joey a mild strapping? 

The boys were instructed to write sentences when giving their answers. 
In addition to noting the stories by means of qtxizzes, we discussed 
the main point of each one, oommented on the charectere depicted, and 
observed some of the devices that Saroyan uses in telling a story. We 
also commented on his sympathetic admiration for eccentrics, and on 
hie hirntor. Lastly, every boy wrote a two page theme in which he spoke 
of an incident or person from his own life that was like something or 
someone in Saroyan . 

EVALUATION: My impression is that the boys enjoyed beginning with 

My Name Is Aram. The boys appeared to bo interested} they responded 
well to the pleasant tone in all of then; they were able to speak 
creatively about the characters and other elements. 

PROCEDURE with Steinbeck's The Pearl . Wc read The Pearl in two assign- 
ments. The boys wrote a theme of about 300 words on one of these top- 
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ics: The Effect of the Peerl on Kino's Deems or The Effect of Kino 'a 

Peerl on the Other Villagers. I used the story to introduce the boys 
to the fundamentals of literary analysis: setting {time, place, at- 

mosphere), plot (sequence of incidents, foreshadowing, cause and result, 
climax, change of fortune, denouement), character (straight description, 
own itords and actions, opinions of others, the author's omniscience as 
to inier thoughts aix3 feelings). Every term was discussed, identified, 
defim«5 by the bo>'s; I moderated only when necessary. In addition, ev- 
ery term was identified and examined within The Pearl end, to a lesser 
extent, by references to Saroyan. Other elements discuaseu were sus- 
pense, symbol, and irony. Lastly, we proceeded, via discussion now 
steered by my questioning, to note how Steinbeck combined the princi- 
pal elements in his story a nd how he chose vivid, accurate words. 

EVALUATION: My impression is that most of the boys enjoyed reading 

The Pearl . I also believe that many of them benefitted from the class 
discussions centered on literary analysis. Certainly I had a good time, 
largely because several boys spoke well about the elements examined. 

PROCEDURE with Steinbeck's The Red Pony : We read the four stories in 
pairs: "The Gift" and "The Promise"; then "The Great Mountains" and 

'■The Leader of ^e People". We did three thi.ngs: the boys had to write 
answers to two quizzes, inclxiding checks on their study of vocabulary; 
the boys wrote a two page theme in which they narrated an incident 
from their boyhood that was like one Jody experienced; we discussed 
"The Gift" in detail and also parts of "The Prordse" and "The Leader of 
the People". Again, the aim of the discussion, from my point of view, 
was to help the boys learn to talk about a story in ai^ analytical, per- 
ceptive manner. In doing so, they used the terms introduced in our 
study of The Pearl . 

EVAIiJATION: I believe most of the boys enjoyed "The Gift" and "The 

Promise" very much, "The Great Movintains" to a lesser degree, and 
"The Leader of the People" perhaps still less. (Many liked all of 
the stories; but one boy told me that "The Leader of the People" bored 
him.) For my ptirposes, noted above, the stories were excellent. We 
could establish an introduction to literary analysis; and discussion 
by the boys was often both vigorous and creative. 

An English Report: July 12 - July 24 

READING; Hemirjway, The Old Man and the Sea, pp. 47 - the end. 

Crane, The Red Badge of Coxirage 

PROCEDURE with Hemingway: We studied the novel as we did the earlier 

books. (See my report for June 28-July 10, which contains a detailed 
outline of the analyses undertaken with Saroyan and Steinbeck.) Compre- 
hension was chocked by quizzes and by the writing of two themes based 
on the Old Man. 

EVALUATION: I believe that the novel was a good one to study for sev- 

eral reasons. It certainly emphasizes coxirage; the writing provided 
useful passages for the close study of language and choice of details; 
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the ending requires the reader to comprehend Hemingway's effort to 
distinguish between destruction and defeat. In other words, the boys 
had to read tbs concluding pages carefully to get much of the author's 
main point . 

FRCXIEDURE with Crane: The Red Badge of Coxirage challenged the insight, 
patience, and earlier training of every boy. It was not an easy book 
for anyone; but it fascinated those who had the ability end the strength 
to study it carefully. In class we discussed Henry's development, his 
progress from living in a world of fantasy and self-glorification and 
self-doubt to living in a real world in a spirit of humility and inner 
strength. We also noted certain scenes or events that are important 
to this pattern of development. I gave no qviizzes but did require the 
boys to write three paragraphs in class (I allowed 15 minutes for each.) 
The topics obliged the boys to focus on Henry and to refer to the novel 
for specific details. 

EVALUATION: While many of the boys spoke of having difficulty with 

the vocabulary and Crane's techniques, I am glad I used the book. It 
was time for us to leave the simplicity of Hemingway and the clear plots 
of Steinbeck; it was time to approach the plateaus of ind.irection and 
complexity. In fact, the boys' reaction gave me a chance to speak about 
mature literature and the ri^t sort of response to it . I was also able 
LO point out that they would be expected to read books like The Red Badge 
at the secondary schools. 

I do have a couple of suggestions for another year. Teachers using the 
book should probably allot more time to the actual reading than I did 
(three assignments). And teachers might like to speak beforehand to 
the subject of the book*s challenge; a pep talk of sorts before the work 
is begun might stimulate a helpful response . 

An English Rep>ort.' July 26 - August 7 

READING; 4th Period Class. Golding, Lo rd of the Plies 

PROCEDURE: We read the novel more quickly than we should have, con- 

cluding our work after only three days. We concentrated on noting 
the meaningful relationships among the settiuc^ plot and characters. 

We also pondered Golding's theme, or our interpretation of it, and 
related it briefly to other literary works in which the viewpoint is 
largely pessimistic. In addition, the boys v^ote a 20 minute para- 
~raph in class on the conch; a quiz based on principal events; and 
a theme of at least 500 words on an aspect of the nc^el that inter- 
ested them. 

EVALUATION: The boys were keenly interested in the story, and dis- 

cussion proceeded nicely with various boys holding diverse views on 
certain matters of interpretation. I also welcomed the chance to 
speak briefly about thus current fashion of pessimism and to point out 
the shortcomings of it. If the book is used again, it should be five 
days istead of only three . 
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RRADINOt Both the 3rd and 4th Period Classeo. Homer, The Odyseey , 
tranelated by Robert Fitzgerald . 

FROCHDORB: For two auccessivo periods I lectured on the background 
of the story, speaking in particular about Ifycenae and other sites, 
the legend of Paris's judgement and meeting with Helen, the princi- 
pal events in the Trojan War, and the nature of the Homeric heroes. 
Finally, I spoke of the bardic tradition, cited various views about 
the authorship of the Homeric epics, and tried to s..mmarize the main 
points governing the relationship between mortals a^ d immortals in 
both The Iliad and The Odyssey . 

We have been reading the epic at a pace of two bookfc per homework 
assignment, though on two occasions I asked the 4th Period Class to 
read three books in one effort. Because of the necs to emphasize 
certain points about composition, I have had to lim_t discussion of 
the narrative to the main points like the plight of Penelope and Tele- 
makhos, the ’’new" Helen, the significance of Odysseas's refusal of 
eternal life with Kalypso, and the importance of thi motif of hosp- 
itality. 

The boys are asked to write a quiz almost every dayj they are required 
to write a 15 minute paragraph on some event or character about twice 
a week; and they have been assigned a theme on the plight of Telemakhos . 

EVALUATION: I like everything about The Odyseey except my slighting 

of it in class discussions. Fitzgerald's translation is a marvel in 
its own ris^it, and the boys are becoming keenly interested in the var- 
ioTis characters and events. Because of my decision tc concentrate on 
ccxaposition in the final weeks, we are neglecting Homer in class. The 
ideal schedule would give us ample time for both reading and writing. 

An English Report: August 9 -- August 18 

READING: Homer, The Odyssey , translated by Robert Fitzgerald, 

Book 20 - the end . 

Martin Luther King, Jr., "Letter from Birmingham Jail", 

Why We Can't Wait 



, The Nobel Prize Lecture 



PROCEDURE with Homer: Because of intensive vrork in conposition, I 

continued to slight a daily discussion of The Odyssey . I checked the 
boys' effort and ccmprehension via occasional five-question quizzes 
and 15 minute paragraphs that they wrote on significant aspects of 
the plot and characters. At the conclusion of the reading, we did 
devote one period to a quick review of the ways by which Homer resolves 
the various strands of his plot: the plight of Penelope, the search of 
Teleiaakhos for hie father, the punishment of the suitors, the effort 
of Odysseus to return home, and the intervention of Athena to help 
her favorite end his troubled journey. The discussion was particularly 
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interaating when some of the boys argued that Hoaar ends hie narrative 
too abruptly. 

FROCBWTO with King: Because time was limited, the English teachers 

decided to reed only "Letter from Birmingham Jail" and the Nobel Prize 
Lecture. In my own classes I tried to oombiiie two approaches in home- 
work ac»signoents wtvi class discussion: firstly, 1 asked the boys to 
understand the main points in the essays; secondly, I required them 
to outine eac^ piooe, indioating the organization and the ways by which 
King develops his assertions. We noticed, for example, that he uses 
facts, historical allusions, moral principles, and other generalizations. 
We also noted his use of metajdior and other figxires of speech. 

EVALUATION: Homer, as transmitted by Robert Fitzgerald, is great. 

Unfortunately, I cannot give a reliable evaluation of the essays by 
King. At the time we read them, most of the boys wore preoccupied 
with a dance, athletic contests, hot weather, and the endiiig of the 
Project. Moreover, given these circumstances, my approach may not 
have been realistic or sensible . At the present moment I would consider 
using the material again. King spooks eloquently to the theme of hu- 
man courage, and after reading other books in whidi the heroes use force 
to achieve their ends, it is wise to st\idy the words of a man who ad- 
vocates non-violence. In the second place, the writing warrants study 
as writing. The boys were attentive when we commended King for manag- 
ing well those very fundamentals I had emphasized throughout the summer: 
a lucid topic sentence, the re -statement of key ideas, the use of clari- 
fying details, appropriate examples, and helpful tx*ansitions . Finally, 
the subject matter is relevant to the experience of many of the boys. 
Though I do not believe that this kiixi of close rapport is necessar>^ 
in the fiction we tist, it is often helpful in an essay. 

An Overall Evaluation of the Reading : 

As the individual evaluations have indicated, the writer 
definitely believes that the books selected for 1965 served several 
aims well. He would gladly use them again and can suggest only minor 
revisions. Firstly, the essays by Dr. King deserve and need more time 
than they could be given this year. Secondly, the teachers might want 
to add Edith Hamilton's Mythology for its chapters about the gods, the 
Trojan War, and other details that would interest readers of The Odys - 
sey . Of coxirse, if Mythology is selected, something on the present 
list will probably have to be dropped. Even without the addition of 
Miss Hamilton's volume, the curriculum may include too much reading; 
but at this time the writer does not wish to suggest which of the books 
should be put aside. He is fond of them all. 
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The final word in thia section of the report has been reserved 
for praise of Mr. James Achterberg and Mrs. Lois Mas land, who undertook 
to help every boy develop his reading skilla and vocabulary. They also 
provided a number of st\ad«nts with corrective instruction. In this way, 
Mr. Achterberg and Mrs. Uasland also helped the regular English teachers, 
who felt free to concentrate on literary analyais ar^ coa^E>osition. The 
Project gained much from the presence of two teachers who brought to 
their work interest, skill, and good cheer. 

Writing and the Curriculxam t 

Because the students in private secondary schools must be 
able to write often and well, the ABC English teachers stressed compo- 
sition when they were designing the curriculum. At this time they de- 
cided to make work in composition a central feature of the summer's 
effort: they would try to help every boy develop his skills to the point 
that he would be able to write creditable quizzes, paragraphs, -and themes 
when be entered school in the fall. Toward this end the boys would be 
taught several fundamentals of organization, content, sentence structure, 
usage, diction, and punctuation. They would write every day, ideally, 
they would be obliged to revise every paper in accordance with the 
corrections made by the teachers. The stazKierds would be similar to 
those used at the secondary schools, yet the emphasis in the teachers' 
evaliiations would be upon the strengths in a paper as well as upon the 
weskneesee. (In this regard, the teachers gave no grades during the 
sxnmoer. Instead, they wrote a brief comment on most of the papers 
and discussed the quality of a student's writing with him in a Faculty 
Appointment.) Finally, in an effort tc utilize the interest, energy 
and skill of the Resident Tutors, the English teachers agreed to adopt 
a Handbook that all would use when loaking corrections. In thia way 
the Resident Tutors would be able to understand exactly what their 
advisees' problems in writing were, and they would be able to support 
the teachers' efforts to correct them. Furthermore, the teachers pro- 
posed that they meet once a %reek with the tutors so that all could 
exchange viewpoints about the English cvirrictdum and discuss ways of 
helping the students. (These meetings were a most rewarding izmovation 
in the schedule. The teachers benefitted in several good ways.) Besides 
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theae semi -formal meetings, the teachers also agreed that they would 
contact the appropriate tutor whenever a student’s work required spe- 
cial attention and supervised effort. (Again, this arrangement also 
helped the teachers and boys throughout the summer. The teachers felt 
no little comfort in knowing that the tutors were supporting their ef- 
forts to help the students develop their linguistic skills and their 
capacity for diligent sttudy.) 

These were the objectives and prccedures that every teacher 
agreed to honor. To encotirago still further unity without, it was 
hoped, inhibiting the individuality of each teacher, certain texts 
were made available. The Harbrace College Handbook (Hodges with Whit- 
ten: Harcourt, Brace and World), has already been mentioned. Also 
provided were A Programed Approach to Writing (Gordon, Burgard, and 
Yoxint: Ginn and Company), and Writing: Unit Lessons in Composition , 
Volxnoo II B (Brown, Kowalski, Tanner, Tuohey, end Shutes: Ginn and 
Company). In addition, every boy received a copy of Webster’s New 
World Dictionary, College Edition (The World Publishing Company). 

(It should be noted that not every teacher used A Programed Approach 
to Writing and that each teacher made his own selection in Writing ; 

Unit Lessons in Composition ■ ). In the second place, a common front 
was promoted by the regular use of the Detailed Summary exercise in 
every class. The teeciiers agreed that this exercise would help every 
boy acquire a feeling for the paragraph — a feeling for organization, 
relevant detail, transition, effective diction and lucid sentences. 
Individuality' was respected by the stipulation that eacii teacher would 
prepare his own set of Stmanaries . Lastly, at the start of the Pro- 
ject, the English teachers undertook to establish common standards of 
grading when they met to correct and discuss four of the essays written 
by all of idle boys on June 26. During the preceding evening the boys 
wnd staff had attended a showing of Bridge on the River . The next 

morning they were asked to write for an hour on one of two topics 
based on the movie: it was from these papers that the English teachers 
selected four for stxady. Besides helping to establish a standard of 
grading, the analysis of the essays enabled the teachers to itemize 
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of writinQ they woxjXo r©opiii'Cj the Xen^th 3jid fre^xiency of 
each type, the conditions under which the papers would be written (in 
class or out, timed or untimed) , and the role of prompt correction and 
revision. 



Although every teacher fulfilled all of these obligaticns, 
each proceeded in ways that suited hie own experience and techniques. 
So the following outline should be viewed as a kind of generalization 
based on actual assignments and effort. 



Monday: |i 

CONFERBliCS: Tlie teacher continues his instruction In the use of 
srabordinatora . After discussing and illustrating the use of be- 
cause and al though , be has the boys write sentences beginning 
with these words. The boys read their versions aloud for evalu- 
ation . 

Then the boys prepare to write e Detailed Sumiaary . Averaging 
about 200 words, the passage has probably been taken from some 
book and edited by the teacher, who wants it to illustrate the 
use ot effective organization, pertinent Biid informative details, 
and a lucid, contemporary style. It may also contain a couple 
of sentences beginning with becaus e arid although ■ On occasion 
the content may refer tc the theme of human coxirage, to situa- 
tions familiar to many of the beys (for example, the writer ed- 
ited certain passages appearing in Alfred Kesin's A Walker in 
the City, Grove Press), or to the current reeding. (The author 
adapted paragraphs about Odysseus appearance in Essays on THE 
ODYSSEY , edited by Charles H. Teylor, Jr., Indiana University 
Press.) The teacher reeds the pessagn aloud three times, us- 
ing a rate suitable for s lecture. Tne boys take noces. Af- 
ter the first end second readings, they may ask questions about 
the spelling or meaning of any word. After the third reading, 
they write a detail^td summary of what they have heard. Unlike 
an exercise in writing a precis, the Detailed Summary is based 
on as direct an imitatia:i as the boys can manage. The teacher 
wants the boys to do well, to make ©s few errors as possible, 
and to absorb, as it were, the structure and phrasing of lucid, 
coherent prose . 

CLASS: The teacher collects the boys' corrections of the writ- 

ing returned to him in Saturday's class. He then gives a quiz 
on the bomevrork — two books in The Odyssey . Bach of the five 
questions must be answered in the form of one cr several oon- 
tencae. Most of the boys write a total of about 100 words. 

As part of their homework, the boys are asked to revise the 
writing that they wrote in or for cla&e on Saturday . I*h6 prin- 
cipal assignment is to write a theme of at least 400 word© on 
the plight of Penelope and Telemakhos. 
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Tuesday: 



CLASS! The boys turn in their correctims and their themes. 

The teacher continues his Instructicsa in parallel structure, 
and tile boys continue writing sentences imitating the ones he 
dictates or puts on the blacV±> 0 £ird . 

Wednesday: 

CONFERENCE: The teacher continues his instruction in the use 

of Bubordinators , perhapio because and although or two other 
ones. The boys add new sentences to their work sheets. 

Before reading the new Detailed Summary, the teacher i^y refer 
to the one used on Monday if all of the beys had difficu-ty 
handling a particular construction. After this instruction, 
he has the boys follow the usual procedure for the next De- 
tailed Summary. 

CLASS’ The boys hand in their corrections of Monday's quxz 
and receive the themes (corrected by the teacher) that they 
submitted on Tuesday. The teacher then requires them to write, 
in 15 minutes, a single paragraph based on setae topic taken 
froc the homework, two books of The Odyssey . 

As part of their homework, the boys are asked to revise parts 
of Tuesday's themes. 

Thursday: 

CLASS: The boys turn in corrections of the Detailed Summary 

and themes They receive Wednesday's paragraphs, which have 
been corrected by the teacher . The teacher may then resume 
the study of paralleJ structure, or he may require the boys 
to write for 45 minutes on a subject related to the reading. 
(Generally, every boy vas esked to write for an entire period 
once^a week.) Or he may initiate a discussion of The Odyssey . 

As part of their homework, the boys are asked to revise parts 
of the paragraph written on Wednesday. 

And BO it goes for thereat of the week. On occasion, the 
subject of the theme prepared outside of class may enable the boys to 
write a personal essay based on their own experience. Or they may 
be asked to write about a play or movie they have seen at Hopkins 
Center as part of the overall program. 



Faculty Appointments ; 

On most days of the week, the teachers met with individual 
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students during the hoxir after lunch. (On occesicm, they cc?nf:;rred 
in the evening as well.) At these times, a teacher and boy were 
able to discuss the boy's work in detail. The principal topic was 
composition . 

An Evaluation of the Work in Writing ; 

The writer feels too close to the sumater's effort to be 
able to present a comprehensive jxidgment of this aspect of the curri- 
culum. So he will confine himself to making a few obserx'ations that 
he thinks he would reiterate in six nonths. 



1- The Detailed Summary is a valuable exercise. It does 

help the boys develop a sense of organization, an appre- 
ciation of specific details, and fJi ear for lucid syntax. 

It also enables the teacher to cojitrol the number of errors 
a boy will make; this kind of control is useful if one is 
seeking to emphasize one or two points at a time. For in- 
stance, at the start of the summer, every teacher concen- 
trated on helping the boys leam about sentence fragments 
and comma splices. Tl>e Summary provided a good battleground 
for the effort. In regard to content, the preparation of 
passages related to the reading, to the boys' experiences, 
and to the theme of courage seems to have been worthwhile. 
Indeed, the exercise appears to be one that could serve 
several good ends, nor the least of which is the boost it 
can give to a boy's morale when he discovers that he can 
do a competent job and learn about writing in the process. 

2. The task of helping boys leam to write simple exposition 
as well as they can write personal narrative seems to be 
aided by use of the Detailed Summary . 

3. Ways must be found to help the boys rectify errors that 
they ouatinue to make after instruction in the correct 
forms. The solution may lie in the type of drills that 

the teacher uses to "fix" the correct forms in the students' 
minds. Perhaps something like a Detailed Summary for par- 
ticular errors mrght be useful . Some sort of extensive 
imitation seems required. 

4 . Whi le parts of the Harbrace College Handbook are not ap- 
propriate for the ABC boys, the idea of the book is a 
sound one. The boys benefit when they are obliged to study 
and correct their errors carefully. It is also helpful 
when the teachers and resident tutors have a common refer- 
ence book for some of the work in composition. 
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The writer believes that Volxjiue B of Writing: Unit Lessons 
in ConpoBition is much less effective than Volume C. The 
explanations in Volume C are superior in both content and 
expression . 

6. A book like Paul Roberts' Bngiish Sentences might be use- 
ful in helping the boys learn about the sentence and its 
parts . 

7. The assistance of the resident tutors should be encouraged. 
The records of several boys improved because of it. The 
teachers, in turn, wore helped in many ways. For example, 
the tutors were the ones who recommended tliat the boys 
should be given information about the plays they were to 
see at Hopkins Center. 

8. The Faculty Appointment is a valuable part of the dsily 
schedule. It enables a teacher and his students to work 
on certain problems in a quiet, purposeful wa> • 

Special Events : 

Dxiring the summer the boys and faculty were fortunate to 
see three plays performed by an excellent company. Staged in Hopkins 
Center, the plays were Richard II , Tartuffe, and The Doctor's Dilemma . 
At the suggestion of the resident tutors, the English teachers pre- 
pared their classes for the first two plays by giving background in- 
formation and noting certain aspects of character and plot. For the 
third play no information was provided: the beys were put or their 
own. The plays were a great success. The boys enjoyed seeing them, 
and it was fun to discuss them in class. (Remarks about Richard II 
sometimes bore on the theiae of human courage and ’--eakness.) The boys 
also saw four movies that had been selected to supplement the reading 
and its focus on courage. The films were Bridge on the River Kwei , 

The Old Man and the Sea . Tlte Miracle Worker , and Inherit the Wind . 
( Billy Budd was also ordered, but it was lost in shipment.) In August 
Messieurs Bradley and Swamey lectured informally on The Odyssey arid 
related material. 

An Evaluation: 

There is no question about the value of the plays. Seeing 
them was an important and memorable experience for the boys. For many 
Hopkins Center provided an introduction to the legitimate theatre; and 
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everyone enjoyed the opportunity to observe excellent ecting end ef- 
fective staging. The writer ie leas sure about the value of the movies. 
He ie not satisfied that the merits of each film and its relevance to 
the theme of courage offset the lose of a homework aasignmant in compo- 
sition or reading. For that was the way by %rhich the boys acquired the 
time to attend the plays and movies. In a session of only eight weeks, 
this kind of exchange becomes significant when it takes place as often 
as eight times. Perhaps a wise move for another year would be limit 
the number of outings to five, or allow eight but cancel athletics to 
obtain time for half of them. An occasional lecture on reading like 
The Odyssey should probably bo scheduled. Ideally, a speaker's comments 
(and slides if he has them) would supplement the work being done in the 
classroom. 



In writing this final evaluation of rhe curriculum, the writer 
has reserved the place of greatest importance for a statement about hie 
colleagues --Mr. Richard Brown, Mr. Albert Clough, and Miss Carrie Rob- 
inson. They are three of the most dedicated teachers it has been his 
privilege to know. Deeply interested in the needs and aspirations of 
their students and determined to help in every way they could, they 
gave themselves without reservation to a rigorous curriculum and sche- 
dule. For them he feels a very special affection and respect. 

John Lincoln 
English Co-ordinator 



A Report on the Reading Program 



There were tvo major objective* of the P'^rtmouth ABC Read- 
ing Program. Piret, it was the deaire of the adminietraition and staff 
to reach all 80 boys with a developmental study skill program. Second- 
ly, it was hoped that the average and poor readers could be tested diag- 
nostically and grouped into small classes for more intensive corrective 
end remedial instrtu^tion. ^ 

The initial testing used for general screening and section* 
ing was the Diagnostic Reading Test (Survey Section). The Educational 
Records Bureau kindly aided the staff and furnished independent school 
percentile norms. There were three general categories in the initial 
sectioning; good readers, average readers, and poor readers. The 80 
boys were sectioned into ten reading classes with the two instructors 
handling f?’70 classes each. The size of the average class was eight; 
there were three sections of poor readers, one section of good readers, 
and six sections of average readers. 

The first three weeks of che slimmer program was developmental 
in nature. Major objectives of the classes were vocabulary development, 
study skills, reading comprehension, and reading rate. A limited amount 
of time was spent on such skills as catlining, note taking, skimming, 
phrase reading, reading in content areas, and preparing for and taking 
examinations. All students were given three hours of homework per 
week in a vocabulary workbook and were required to submit at least ten 
3" by 5" index cards with new words acquired outside the reading class. 

After fifteen hours of reading instruction for all boys, 33 
boys wore dropped from the regular reading class schedule for two basic 
reasons. First of all, more time and fewer students per class was de- 
sired for the very poor to below average reafiors. Intensive reading 
instruction could bo facilitated only by reducing the instructional 
load. Secondly, a n\imbar of students were good to excellent readers 
ujXDn arrival at Dartmouth, and after a short developmental study skill 
course, could best profit from developmental instruction in the English 
classroom. 
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The boys dropped from tbs regxilor reading claaa scbadul-e 
laet vrith inatructors once or twice per week for the remainder of the 
summer program. Tneir homework aeeignmanto were increased with the em- 
phasis being on vocabulary improvement. 

Forty-seven boys continued in their regularly scheduled 
classes for the remainder of the sxnamer. They received a total of 40 
hours of instruction. The emphasis in the final five weeks was read- 
ing con^rehension (both fictional and non-fictional) , organization, 
outlining, rapid reading, and reading history and science chapters. 

The classes contained from three to six students. There was opportunity 
to work with individual stxidents in an intensi manner. 

Every Wednesday the reading instructors were free to work 
with youngsters individxially . This time was used either for tutoring 
or for diagnostic testing. By the end of the simmer the instructors 
had administered fifteen Wechsler intelligence tests, twenty-five 
Informal Reading Inventories, and a number of other individual measures 
such as word recognition and spelling tests. The purpose of the diag- 
nostic testing was to aid the instructors in working with the students, 
and to have a more comprehensive picture of the strengths, weaknesses, 
and specific needs of the readers. It was hoped that care^. 1 evaluation 
of the very poor readers would aid the instructors in theii final re- 
ports on certain individual students headed for preparatory school. 

Many students needed much more attention in reading following the sum- 
mer program. Careful reading evaluation was designed to spell out in 
detail the strengths, weaknesses, and recommendations for further in- 
struction at preparatory schools. 



It appears that the developmental portion (first three weeks) 
of the summer reading program worked rather well. There was plenty of 
time to cover essential skills and review. At the same time the 33 good 
readers did not need further work in the regular reading classroom. 

Many of the less able readers profited from the more intensive 
reading instruction in the latter five weeks of the program. The boys 
with reading deficiencies of a less complex nature teemed to profit most 
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Ix^ the email clacsroom situation. Ba^ individual student could work 
alxsost independently on his specific weakness; reading speed, factual 
recall, or main ideas. 

Boys with more coit^lex and serious reading deficiencies 
( there were eight) could not receive instruction that could have best 
served their needs. Some boys should have been tutored on a regular 
basis, five times per week, for most of the su m mer. There was not 
the time or the instructor available for such an intensive and ideal 
reading program. 

It seems that the summer reading program was generally suc- 
cessful. There are some recommendations for next year that could im- 
prove the qiiality of the program. 

SCHEDULING ; 

A third reading specialist would be advantageous to the 
reading program. The additional reading specialist could devote half 
time to the ABC Teacher Institute for seminars, and so forth. Half 
time could be devoted to the ABC students. Individual diagnostic test 
ing and tutoring for serious reading disabilities could then begin dur 
ing the first week of the program rather than after the summer is half 
over. A third reading specialist would also alleviate the heavy bxir- 
den of 40 students for each of the remaining two teachers. All 80 
students would benefit. 

There should be no regular classes in the afternoon. This 
time coxild be used for faculty appointments and individual testing 
and tutoring. The five period proposal by the faculty should neatly 
take care of this request. 

With the addition of a third reading specialist, it would 
be recomr J that all 80 boys be retained on a full reading schedule 
throughout rhe summer . The superior students could work increasingly 
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Izidependently, vhlle stressing individualized inatructicn with the 
less able readers. 

It may be advantageous to have a large class (fifteen boys) 
twice a week to introduce new skills combined with three or foxir smal- 
ler classes of five to seven boys for individualized help and practice 
on skills introduced. 

It is suggested that the reading teachers be a unit unto 
themselves with a reading coordinator for organizational and adminis- 
trative pxirposes. It is difficult to function when there is no clear 
link between a discipline and the administration. Although the read- 
ing teachers were officially linked to the English department this 
year, the reading teachers could have functioned more successfully 
if they had had a direct connection with the administration. 

TESTING ; 

It appears that the testing this year has been basically 
adequate. Next year the reading teachers might consider using the 
Informal Reading Inventory ninth reader level (read silently) at the 
time of individual conferences during the first week. The I.R.I. test- 
ing would help the teachers with ebrly diagnostic data. 

MATERIALS ; 

The materials iised most successfully this summer were 
Better Work Habits by Salisbxiry, Toward Reading Comprehension by Sher- 
bourne. The Reader’s Digest Advanced Reading Skill Builder series, and 
Be A Better Reader by Smith. 

It is suggested that Effective Study Skills by Downes be 
eliminated from the program. This workbook proved very ineffective. 
Vocabulary for the College Bound Student by Levine was not successful 
as might be expected. It is believed that a better vocabulary work- 
book can be found and it seems necessary to have an easier vccabulary 
book for the less able student. 

James E. Achterberg 
37 Reading Co-ordinator 



A Report crv the Mathematics Program 



With the exception of coo bey, it was possible as in 1964 
to put all the boys into two levels of mathematics. One was called 
pro-algebra and was designed to offer a strong foundation for the in- 
troductory co\xrse in algebra at preparatory school in September. The 
other was a review and extension of what is usually called a first 
course in algebra. 

The one boy who could not be put into those two categories 
came to ABC with a background which incl\idod all the traditj-cnal high 
school mathematics and some knowledge of calculus. Testing done here 
showed a weakness in complex nvunbers so his program for the summer be- 
gan with that topic. This boy worked in a tutoring situaticn with a 
teacher connected with the affiliated Teacher Institute. He was able 
to do a considerable aiaount of work in complex numbers, logic, matrix 
algebra and vectors. Obviously this boy was not typical of ABC and 
would probably have benefited more from a suismer program at a college 
like Harvard or Dartmouth. Once he had begun the summer here, however, 
and it became clear how good he was, there was no possibility of a 
change . 



On the first day every boy was given an arithmetic test to 
determine the strength of his background. The test is in the Appendix. 
We had intended to forbid any boy from taking the algebra test if his 
score was low in arithmetic. We ch6Uiged our mind however, and again 
permitted any boy to take the algebra test if he had had any contact 
at all with algebra regardless of his arithmetic test score. It seem- 
ed as though nothing would be gained by not allowing him to take the 
test and that he might be able to indicate considerable knowledge of 
algebra though the arithmetic score was low. 

On the second day we gave two tests. The algebra test is 
in the Appendix along with Test III which was given to those boys who 
had no algebra background. This last test was not graded. The test 
questions were designed to lead the student to ideas which would be 
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presented lator in the pre-elgebre couree. 



There vore more boyo tiiio year than last who were not per- 
mitted to take the algebra courae because their score on the diagnostic 
teat was too low. Last summer too much was expected of a boy who had 
a poor background and marginal ability when he was asked to try to 
learn a full year of algebra in eight weeks . More can be accomplished 
in the long run if he is given a strong preparation for algebra and 
then allowed to take that course in his preparatory school. 

It is significant to note that five pre-algebra and two 
algebra classes were formed this summer while last summer there were 
four algebra and two pre-algebra classes. This dif-ference is a reflec- 
tion of the younger age grottp this summer and of our reluctance to al- 
low a boy to try the algebra course when his experience in that course 
appeared questionable as measured by our test. 

On the basis of the test results we tried to place the strong- 
er algebra stxadents in one class. This worked out well but we did not 
attempt any changes during the summer when it appeared as though one 
of the boys was misplaced . In the better class it was possible for 
the instructor to assume that the boys knew some of the basic iaaterial 
stiff iciently well for him to pass it quickly. As a result he was able 
to cover the year's material at a better pace. The instructor in the 
slower class was unable to make such an ass\imption and so had difficulty 
finishing the cotirse outline satisfactorily. 

No attempt was made at homogeneous grouping in the pre- 
algebra classes although we did notice three weeks into the program 
that one of the sections had more than its share of slower students. 

At the end of a two-week period the possibility of grouping the strong 
students into one class was discussed. It would have been possible to 
group the strongest students into one class, th? weakest into another 
and the others would make up the three remaining classes. We decided 
against any such changes, however, because we did not believe enough 
more could be done for the very able students to make the shift profit 
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More important, we thotght, was the fact that the weak and mediocre 
sttidentB would profit from the presence of the able boy. At the end 
of the program we were satisfied that we had made the right decision. 

It seemed as though the others gained confidence when they saw how 
the stronger boys could perform in a challenging situation. While 
grouping is necessary in algebra to help cover the vast amount of mat- 
erial, we recommend against it in the pre-algebra course. 

The same two textbooks were used this a timm er as were used 
last year. Again the teachers were enthusiastic about INTRODUCTI ON 
TO MATHEMATICS by Brtonfiel, Bicholz and Shanks as that book is used 
in the pre-algebra coxirse. We recommend that it be used again for the 
pre-algebra classes. It was decided that all algebra students should 
also have this book but there was so little time to use an extra text 
that we do not recommend that the algebra students have it next year. 

The algebra text by Johnson, Lindsey and Sleznick, MODERN ALGEB RA - A 
FIRST COURSE proved to be satisfactory again and we recommend its use 
another year. None ot the boys used this text in their algebra course 
before coming to us and the book has so many interesting exercises 
which allow the student to go beyond any algebra experience he may 
have had . These two reasons make this book worthy of strong consider- 
ation for a program like this one. 

The largest math class this summer had 14 boys while the 
smallest had 9. We agree that 12 is the optimum size for our purposes. 
Bach boy again met his class six times a week at its full size then 
came back for what was called a problem-solving session three times a 
week. We tried to keep the problem-solving session at about half the 
i'ize of the class but this became impossible in some cases. There was 
soi!»A feeling for meeting the class as a unit for two consecutive periods 
but most instructors preferred the problem-solving sessions with half 
the number of students. Often these sessions were conducted with the 
boys all at the blackboard working problems under the guidance of the 
instructor. We agree that every attempt should be made to keep these 
groups small to allow for individual work of that sort. 
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Tc« ixuitructoro taught four periods per mcmi&g elx days 
a week and were available for conferences with their atudcmte for 
a one-hoar period after lunch. We believe that instructors should 
have 802ae relief from this close schedule of teaching. While ve agr€H& 
that the work does not present a hardship and that some teadiers work 
harder during the school year, this schedule leaves little tiske be- 
tween classes during which the teacher might reflect upon the last 
class, make changes in preparation for the next class or discuss whet 
he is doing with other members of the faculty. 

The kind of teaching done here is different froai that done 
by the members of the math faculty during the school year. Some thought 
must be given to the differences and to the resulting differences dic- 
tated in materials end techniques. It may bo necessary to prepare mat- 
eriels which will meet the different challenges faced by the teachera 
here. The teacher may be £iuilty of trying to adopt his materials and 
techniq^ies to this sitraaticn because he has not the time to think 
about the changes that woul'"' bo necessary. Por all this the teacher 
needs time and therefore relief frcm. the four-hour morning and five- 
hour teaching day. 

There was some feeling that the pre- algebra course might 
have been directed toe heavily at so-called loodem ccncepts of mathe- 
matics. This may be reflected in the obvious differences which exist 
in the diagne 'tic test given as an arithmetic test and the final exam- 
ination given to those boys who will go on to elgebro next year. We 
recognize the fact that the ABC boy will probably have a weak back- 
ground ia the modem aspects of mathematics bvseause of the nature of 
his environment. He will, therefore, suffer ’.n competiticn with the 
kind of boy who has been well prepared for the mathematics of the 
preparatory school. Wo also recognize the fact that the ABC boy will 
be week in the basic manipulation of numbers. We concluded that we 
must present new material in the pre-algebra course end try to stimu- 
late interest and enthusiasm for mathematics. We also believe idiot 
this course must introduce the student to generalizations and abstrac- 
tions. The mathematics which is sometimes called modem can do both 
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of thoBC but it Cilso provides a vehicle vdth which the teacher can 
improve btsic arithmetic skills. It is for t.iese three reasons that 
we choose ■•:o organize the pre -algebra course around the materiel found 
in the tc.\tbook which we hove used for two summers. 

There was also some concern expressed for the fact that we 
may still be attempting too gre.'t a coverage in the algebra course. 

If we try too much and are finding ourselves rashed, the boys might 
be only a little better prepared than when we began. The class which 
was made up of the better algebra students was able to complete the 
program in a satisfactory fashion because that teacher was able to 
assume some skill on i,ne part of the boys. The ABC program in alge- 
bra must continue to live with this problem unless a decision is made 
to take only those boys who have completed the eighth grade Boys^ 
taken before they have had the algebra experience have a better chance 
of catching up to their competitors in the preparatory schools. It 
becomes exceedingly difficult to foresee successful competition with 
preparatory actiool students when there is two or mere years of poor 
high school mathemawics in the background of the ABC boys. 

During ths5 summer only one boy changed mathematics teachers. 
Though he was c weak student to begin with and did poorly throughout 
the summer, we think it regrettable that this change was necessary. 

We believe now that changes of this sort can be dangerous and recommend 
that each boy stay with one teacher throughout the eight-week period. 
The teacher just begins to know the boy after three weeks and it is 
only during the last weeks of the session that real help can be offered 
to the boy. 



On the whole there were fewer problems this summer. The 
jf/lac«ment accox'ding to test scores and other information worked well. 
Several boys in pre-algebra did ask to be transferred to algebra but 
the end results indicated that the boys wervi correctly placed. Those 
who did poorly in algebra showed low scores on the diagnostic tests 
but for differing reasons were permitted to try the algebra. We be- 
lieve these decisions were correct though their final test scores were 
low. 
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There nruet be serioue coneiderotion given to the fact that 
7 boys weie not roconaaenaed to go on in ma theme ties. We believe this 
high number is a reflection of poor training and our inability to 
rectify this in a period of eight weeks. We recommended that the 
schools try to make allowances for this and take the hoys on at a 
lower level if possible or try to offer some form of remedial help 
in the first yoar of mathematics. We hope that the lack of recom- 
mendation in this one area will not keep the boy from progressing 
although we recognize the serious nature of our recommendation. 

Again, as last summer, we believe the ABC boys are better 
prepared to meet the competition of the preparatory school. There 
has been a significant increase in their knowledge of the mathemati- 
cal concepts which are often cal‘*ed modem. We believe the boys have 
been taught in a way that has stimulswed them to think about what they 
are doing and therefore to understand the material more clearly than 
before ths surnmer began. This kind of teaching is more likely here 
because of the small classes, more concentrated efforts and the help 
of the resident tutors. 

Our concern, however, must be directed at what more can 
oe done. It is for this reason that a reduced teaching load is sug- 
gested for next summer. When a teacher looks back on eight weeks of 
work he is tempted to believe that he has taught too mechanically 
again and has missed the opportunities to be more effective with his 
boys. Opportunities zo teach, stimulate and develop will be met more 
consistently during the summer if the instructor is given more time 
to reflect and to di.acuss. 



Thomas M. Mikula 
Mathematics Co-ordinator 
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Activities 



Not all of a boy‘s waking hours ware taken up with in- 
struction ox study: s wide vsri.ty of sotlvitiss cccupi.d bis tim- 
to the refreshment of body, mind and soul. 



Meals were taken in the college dining hell; breakfast 
and lunch were cafeteria style, in company with all Dartmouth summer 
students, while the evening t«ol involved table service in a sepa- 
rate room (the boys took turns as waiters) end a measure o£ formal- 
ity, if not elegance, like that " most preparatory schools. Meal 
conversations were enlivened by guests from Hanover ax>d out of 
town whose competences and interests made them specially welcome. 

Sports were, of course, a daily activity; the boys were 
given opportunities to develop their skills in soccer, track and 
field events, softball, volleyball, touch football, tennis. Swim- 
ming was given first priority, and by the end of the summer even 
the least bouyant youngster was able to keep his head above water. 
Coaching duties were shared by the College's professional staff and 
the Project’s devoted resident tutors. 



ABC fielded softball and soccer teams v^ich played against 
other summer groups at Dartmouth (such as me Peace Corps trainees) 
«nd Hanover High School . 



As in the summer of 1964, roc'' climbing attracted a sur- 
orising nusher of boys, providing the special excitement, challenge 
and pride in individual success peculiar to that unique pursuit. 

Weekends provided welcome and necessary changes of pace 
and routine, with trips planned by imaginative resident tutora rang 
ing from Mount Washington's summit and the Maine seacoast to the 
sights of Montreal and Boston The last one was exciting indeed: 
the girls of Mount Holyoke's ABC program came to Hanover for a 
twenty-four hour visit marked by a matinee (Moliere's Tartuffe) 
staged by the Dartmouth Repertory Th .ter company, a songfest, and 
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a dance The entire affair was planned and organized by a committee 
of students, with ndnimal help from tutors, thus being at once a 
climactic social event for all, ^d an important exercise in resp- 
onsibility. 

The facilities of the Hopkins Center for the creative and 
performing arts were open to ABC students, who in their free time 
were able to see visiting artists at work, savor the contents of the 
galleries, listen to rehearsals of mtisical groups, and social i.ze 
with students of Dartmouth's regular summer session. In addition 
to the plays and movies which were made pert of the academic program 
in English, a surprising ii’amber elected to attend concerts by the 
Dartmouth Community Symphony featuring the music of resident compo- 
sers (Kodaly, Krenek, Finney). 

With the help and guidance of resident tutors, the students 
formed a glee club and staged a play; both groups performed before 
an enthusiastic audience of their ABC comrades, facul*':y, Dartmouth 
friends and townspeople on the final night of the summer adventure 
— and by the spontaneity of applause were made to feel the warmth 
of genuine friendship and ?amiration which their presence on the 
Hanover scene had evolved. 

The religious life of the students was neither neglected 
nor "managed". Sxondays foiand the boys at local churche"*, according 
to their choices and memberships , where they were welcomed and made 
to feel at home. For Catholics who might be absent on trips on Sun- 
day mornings a special mass was held in the afternoon. ABC boys 
served in the Holy Communion services at the Episcopal church. The 
Project's one Seventh Day Adventist (excused from Saturday classes) 
was driven to a neighboring town where his church fulfilled his spe- 
cial needs. And at 5:15 every Sunday afternoon all the boys gather- 
ed in the Bema, a strikingly beautiful woodland setting, togethe*' 
with faculty and tutors, for a non -denominational meeting at which 
music, readings from scripture, and short talks by friends of ABC 
brought a sense of unity and tranquility to the closing hours of 
the day. 
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Medical 



The Dartmouth College Health Service and the Mary Hitch- 
cock Clinic in Hanover handled all our health problems. Medical 
history end X-ray reports, sent in before the boys' arrival, were 
on file at the infirmary frcan the first day's physical examinations 
to subsequent mishaps j occasional broken bones, sprains, sore throats. 
The College infirmary provided speech therapy for those students 
who needed special assistance. Eye appointments were made for sev- 
eral boys, and three of them were fitted with glasses for the first 
time in their lives. 



In one case we relied heavily on the College psychiatrist* 

A likeable, gentle -netured lad refused the food provided by the din- 
ing hall and apparently spent his weekly allowance on soft drinks, 
potato chips and candy. At the dinner table he became a source of 
ridicule by his fellow students and of increasing concern to the 
adults. After laboratory tests he was confined to the infirmary for 
a short period, during which interviews revealed that in his home en- 
vironment he had been permitted to eat what he chose — and his 
choices were limited to chicken, potato chips and soda pop — where 
he chose, often in front of the t.v. set and away from the family. 
What had originated as a seemingly harmless routine had become a 
deeply rooted habit with all the characteristics of addiction; the 
boy was no longer able to tolerate everyday foods and, indeed, he 
had lost all sense of taste or desire to experiment with it. The 
psychiatrist recommended that the staff and faculty put as little 
prcasxxre as possible on t-he boy at mealtimes, feeling that he must 
wrestle with the problem on his own. Our new understanding of this 
boy's case was ^lot enough, unfortunately, to enable us to recommend 
him to preparatory school, for the nature of his problem would have 
required excessive strain on both the boy and the school; but we 
hope there will be follow-up treatment at home and a new direction 
taken in this boy's daily pattern of life. 



One other boy found it impossible to adjust to the ABC 
regimen; tiie psychiatrist recommended he be sent home. He was ac- 
companied on the trip by the Associate Director, who talked at 
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length with his toother and was able to allay her fearo; ABC was 
l«ter able to arrange for this boy to receive professional counsel- 
ing and a challenging stntmer job. We are still receiving letters 
from the boy and his mother, full of news of hie activities. 

With the exception of these two cases, professional coun- 
selling was used only as an aid to the tutors who, in turn, "coun- 
selled" their own students on day-to-day problems. A clinical psy- 
chologist met with the tutors once a week, and at that time they dis 
cussed student difficulties and ways of dealing with them. We feel 
that eight students per tutor should be a maximum and that it is ade 
quate for anything less than disruptive psychological problems. 

On the whole, our exp.=rience with medical problems has 
been good, thanks to the energy and good health the boys brought 
with them, and to the availability of first-rate clinicians when 
trouble arose. 



Financial 



The soccmd instollmsnt on our three-y<>ar $150,000 grant 
from the Rockefeller Poxindation, financial asoiatance from i-he Of- 
fice of Bconomic Opportianity and administrative and plant contribu- 
tion by the Dartmouth Trusteou enabled us to finance the second year 
of Project ABC. 

ABC Report 1964 outlined major direct costs for the eight- 
week summer orogram. That brief financial statement included neither 
indirect costs nor September to June expenses. Whereas a rough $1000 
per student cost was shownj a subsequent complete cost analysis (in— 
clixding all indirect costs) indicates a calendar year per student cost 



of $1800 in 1964, $1500 in 1965 


and $1650 


in 1966. The 1966 increase 


will be due primarily to higher 


room and 


board costs. 


The following 


figures show expenses and income for the 


three years. 


actual for 1964 


anticipated for 1965, projected 


for 1966: 








1964 


1965 


1966 




Actual 


Anticipated 


Projected 


Expenses 


( 55 boys ) 


(82 boys) 


(80 boys) 


Participant Support 1 


$25,815 


$31,000 


$34,320 


Instructional 


24,720 


38,800 


42,188 


Administrative 


24,477 


26,800 


27,177 


Indirect 


24,479 


28,400 


28,838 


Total 


99,491 


125,000 


132,523 


Cost per student 


1,809 


1,524 


1,657 


Income 








Rockefeller Foundation 


50,000 


50,000 


50,000 


Office of Economic 








Opportunity 




32,000 


36,000 


Enrollment Pees 


765 


1,070 


1,200 


Miscellaneous Gifts 




1,625 


2,000 


Total Outside Support 


50,765 


84,695 


89,200 


Dartmouth Participation 


48,726 


40,305 


43,323 


Total 


99,491 


125,000 


132,523 



It is important to understand that ABC ic not enrichment 
or one summer of happiness. It is preparation for extreme social 
and academic change inherent in the transition from ghetto to pre- 
paratory school. Unless this is understood, there is the danger 



of falaely coog^rlng ABC costs with those of other sumaer prc grans 
for disadvantaged students. Two years of labor and untold hours 
of struggling to economise have persuaded us fully that we have 
pared oxir expenses to absolute essentials. The fiscal knife can 
be wielded further only at the risk of damaging the heart of the 
program . 
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Community Relations 



As was true e year ago, there were friends of the Project 
in Hanover whose contributions were varied and valuable. Many of the 
weekend trips to New Hampshire's unspoiled wilderness areas, motmtains 
and lakes would have been impossible without the automobiles loaned by 
Hanover families. Members of Dartmouth's faculty came to dinner with 
the students as invited guests, talked with interested boys about their 
special interests and aspirations, made new friendships. Community 
residents readily became involved with ABC where they found it natural, 
mutually rewarding. 

Main Street's reception was normal, warm, unstudic-d; the com- 
munity s\d.mming pool was a benison during the worst week-1 Dng heat wave 
in years; a local artist of considerable stature talked to the boys on 
painting as a means of communication with remarkable effect; one of 
the College's classicists brought ancient Greece alive with words and 
pictures; the church's doors were always open. 

Fortunately for the students there was giving as well as tak- 
ing. Through one of the resident tutors the plight of an eighty -year- 
old crippled farmer in nearby Orfo^d became known. George R. lost his 
right elbow in an accident, so that his forearm is held only by muscles. 
He and his wife had no water in their house. Every day he had to go 
down a steep slope to a spring and draw water in a pail. An organized 
move to help resulted: on four successive weekends and on free Wednesday 
afternoons teams of ABC boys devoted themselves to digging a new well 
and a long trench for a pipe to connect well and house. Someone contri- 
buted the necessary pump, and at summer's end the grateful couple could, 
for the first time, look forward to a winter free of their most taxing 
drudgery . 



In future years we hope to find the Project involved in more 
giving; the importance and satisfactions of service to others must not 
be lost on our students. Perhaps more opportunities tc contribute in 
neighborly fashion by physical labor will be found; perhaps there can 
be some form of service in conjunction with Operation Head Start in 
nearby White River Junction. Whatever it turns out to be, our hope is 
that the experience of service will parallel the experience of learning, 

bringing with it growth of the highest and best kind. 
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Resource Persons 



It would be hard to overestimate the importance and value 
of "resource persons". How this term was originally coined isn't 
certain. It is used to describe those individuals who act as coun- 
selors to ABC students in their home cities, helping the boys and 
their families prepare for the stuitmer and preparatory school. This 
may become a many-sided commitment: hel» ing the boy and his parents 
with apjplications; encouraging them when a ten-thousand dollar edu- 
cation seems wholly out of reach, if not absurd; dealing tactfully 
with problems of material need where the home situation borders on 
destitution; keeping in close touch with the boy, his family, the 
Independent Schools Field Representative, the ptiblic and preparatory 
schools, and ABC — providing invaluabl'. liaison between all concern- 
ed in what txay on occasion be emotion -packed problems and solutions. 

Resource persons may be professional men and women, teachers 
social workers, ministers, business men. Not a few are school guid- 
ance counselors. We never cease to wonder at the dedication with 
which one of our corps, counselor in a Southern high school, "dis- 
covers" able and promising youngsters, infuses them with a new sense 
of hope and determination, sticks with them in the inevitable moments 
of frustration and discouragement, and provides, on the home scene, 
a ready source of help and guidance while her boys and girls are climb 
ing frcTO the rut of apathy into new worlds of achievement^ optimism 
and self-respect. 

The job isn't finished with a boy's adiiission to prepara- 
tory school, but ideally continues until his successful emergence 

into independent adulthood. Last winter Robert P 's mother wrote 

us that she and her eight-child family were to be evicted from their 
home for delinquency in the payment of rent. The father is dead. 

Her son, who had been one of our 1964 triumphs, had threatened to 
abandon preparatory school, where he had been prospering, to return 
home to support his mother at this critical juncture in their life. 

The mother was unemployed, desperate. 
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A call to Robert's resource person turned the tide of mis- 
fortune. A job was found, a landlord placated, a court order rescind- 
ed, a payment schedule established, and Robert felt free to continue 

the excellent work he was accomplishing at B Academy; what had 

threatened to stymie, perhaps wreck, the efforts of the bey and all 
his well-wishers metamorphosed into an interlude of concern, compas- 
sion, action — and a happy ending. Other equally poignant episodes 
could be adduced to support our conviction that the resource person 
is a crucial link in the chain of involved individuals and institu- 
tions — a ready source of routine or emergency help without which 
we should sometimes be lost. 

The Bedford -Stuyvesant area of Brooklyn teems with America's 
poor. Among them are children for whom the hope of advancement lies 
only in the help of thoughtful, concerned and action-minded friends. 
Visible evidence that there are indeed those who care is provided by 
the development of the Stuyford Action Council, a group of citizens 
brought together to give boys and girls a boost, to extricate them 
from backgrounds of depression and despair, and send them into sur- 
roundings which promise a better chance. The Council has constantly 
and successfully sought to uncover youngsters who justify the best 
hope of such emergence, and through its efforts, sparked by Garvey 
Clarke, a not insignificant number of boys have been encouraged, guid- 
ed, and "delivered" into ABC", fine independent schools, and, if the 
fates ^re kind, college and the good life. (Garvey Clarke is a suc- 
cessful young attorney, Dartmouth alumnus, and spirited citizen who 
has recently accepted the position of Associate Director for Develop- 
ment for the Independent Schools Talent Search Program) . 

Each year the knowledge of new opportunities spreads in 
community of the invisible indigent . And in a considerable num- 
ber of cities and towns. North, South, East and West, the story of 
the independent schools and ABC is making headway; civic organizations, 
churches, schools relay tho woxd, resoxirce persons rise to the chal- 
lenge, and young lives are changed. 



Reports to Schoolc 



Ac the final joint meeting of Faculty and Resident Tutors 
it was necessary to face the scmetires agonizing question whether a 
boy whould bo recommended to preparatory school. 

There was a clear majority wiiosc performance throughout 
the program was oo steady, and vThose growth was so apparent tha'- 
the issue was never in sericus’ question. And there were a few (fiv') 
who«e likelihood of successful transplantation was so doubtful tha't' 
there was no alternative to telling the schools frankly that admis- 
sion would be e mistake — a disservice to the institution end the 
boy. But between these categories stood a third group — a pretty 
large one tocf — who were recommended, but whose proi,pecte for suc- 
cess were clouded by academic weaknesses of considerable ■ import or 
by the staff's nagging doubts about their possession of the degree 
of stability, maturity, and motivation needed to make a go of it in 
a literally new world. 

These reservations, spme of them grave indeed, were ex- 
pressed in our letters to the independent schools (see Appendix?). 

We "levelled" with the schools not only because of a respect for 
candor but because a knowledge of a boy's weaknesses — from the 
start — was clearly essential to an intelligent and humane approach 
by school administrators and teachers when, at the moment of truth, 
the boy was to grapple with new' subject matter, new competition, 
new surroundings, new demands of every kind. 

That the seventy-four boys recommended and admitted to 
preparatory schoo] all survive at present writing gives us hope t.iat 
the schools' gambling, and ours, is of the sort which productive life 
requires and indeed makes worthwhile. 



Eyalnation of Project ABC — A Note on Research in Progress 

Shortly after initiating Project ABC* Dartmouth Ccilege arid 
the. Independent Schools Talent Search Program recognizeo the need fer 
careftil and objective evaluation of the long-term results of this unu- 
sual and important scholarsh-p program in order to aesees the educa- 
tional, personal and social ccnsequencea . However desirable the goals 
of Project ABC may be in the abstract, responsible individuals could 
not be involved in a project of such magnitude without serious questions 
concerning its results. The lives of these underprivileged boys are 
being greatly altered — they are moved from urban ElumL ^nd depres- 
s€id rural areas to the very different world of the preparatory schools 
with greatly altered social climates, values and academic deiaands. 
Certainly these educational and social changes would appear to offer 
great opportunity — but they must also subject the boys to enormous 
personal challenges and stress. What happens to a talented boy from 
the sixmos when he is moved to a boarding school j what has he gained 
and at what price? Those involved in the program must be concerned 
with both the immediate and long range consequences of such transitions. 

Last summer (1964) with the support of the Pilene Endowment, 
some study was made of the first groxip of ABC students at the Dartmouth 
su mm er program, and a research program was designed for more intensive 
study and follow-up of later grox:?)s. This five-year research project 
is now supported by a grant of $160,000 from the Cooperative Research 
Branch of the U.S* Office of Education. Besides this substantial gov- 
ernment support of the direct research costs, the research project has 
received and will require the varied and significant contributions of 
all the partners in the ISTSP enterprise: the resoxirce people in the 
field, the ISTSP staff, the ABC administrative and teaching staffs, the 
Dartmouth academic community, the faculties and administrations of the 
participating independent schools, and the ABC students themselves. 

Thus far, all have shown a heartening willingness to make possible a 
genuinely meaningful study. 

Our five-year study of the educational careers of the ABC 
students has the following three major areas of concern: (1) Deter- 
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ninante and correlates of auocaca and failure. We want to know wbo 
profits from the program and who does not. Intelligence and ability 
should play a large port, but xe suspect certain motivational factors, 
charactertraits, and background factors will also prove of greet sig- 
nificance. (2) Educational accomplishments. We want to know how much 
actually 1s accomplished in terms -f academic gains and e<..acaticnal 
achievements. We want to see -whether ABC students do, in fact, become 
more proficient scholastically and go on to college in greater numbers 
tnan their peers who did not have such opportunities. (3) Personal and 
social changes. We want to know what changes may occur in personality, 
seif -conception, interests, attitudes and values. We expect that the 
aspirations and motivations of most of these students will be raised, 
ana we hope for posi.lve changes in personality. However, there is 
a distinct possibility that there may be problems and unfortunate 

developments . We want to know how these students come to differ from 
their fellows. 



This evaluation research requires careful keeping of deteiled 
records and a program of standardised bservetion, testing and inter- 
viewing. Included are: achievement teste in English! intelligence 
testing, incl-ading traditional and "culture fair" tests! standardised 
personality inventories, attitude end interest questionnaires! system- 
atic ratings of student behavior and p-erformance by teachers, resident 
tutors and staff: and follow-up studies and interviews regarding the 
overall effects of the program. Selected aspects of the testing and 
data collection will be carried out with a matched control group so 
important comparisons may be made . 



Because of our interest in the long-term educational and per- 
sonal consequences of the ABC aoholsrship program, a considerable amount 
of our. assessment will involve before-and-after testing to assess change 
The initial testing is being done at the time the students apply to the 
program and during the ABC summer program at Dartmouth: the follow-up 
testing will be done after two years experience in the preparatory 
schools. As the students are of different ages and grade levels at the 
time of entrance to the schools, it seams best to take a uniform two- 
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©aqposuxe “to ajodcpciidcii't schools as our peric<d for osBCsslng 
change, rnther than other alternatives. Over the extended period of 
tbs initial ABC sunmier experience and two ecedenic years in the pre- 
paratory fichoolo we would expect the academic gains and personal chapges 
to begin to become manifest. However, we also intend to follow the 
subsequent careers of the students to the point of college entrance, 

and beyond if time permits. We should note that while educational 

and psychological tests are useful "objective" measxares, throughout 
the study we mist be concerned with aspects that are not readily gaug- 
ed. Hero is where vfe must listen and learn from those vdao have been 
the intimate obsei-vors and active participants. Their testimony will 
be our most important data. 

The Independent Schools Talent Search Program and Project 
ABC are inqportant ventures of long-term sx gna .f icance for our society. 
Hopefully, cur research will give some initial indications of what 
the consequences may be. 



Alden B. Wessman, Fh.D. 
Research Director, Project ABC 
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Concluding Observations 



Project ABC wee ccticeived se an educational prograia, not 
an agancy for social change. The objective has been and continues 
to be the cultivation of thought end expression so that each yoxong- 
ster will have a little npre’ elbow room to make his way. Yet, inev- 
itably, the program has impact beyond the formal education of the 
injmediately effected, Puerto Rican, Chinese, Indian, Ne- 
gpo end white. Out of the association and die— ogue between former- 
ly separate individuals and institutions comes experience with in- 
tegration. Sharing is the heart of this experience and sharing 
giv^es each participant student , teacher , tutor , administrator 
__ greater stake in honest integration. Through significant 
sharing, John Jones the Negro becomes Jo'mmy. In Johnny, his friends 
and mentors ha've a stake. Oniy to the extent that large numbers of 
individual Americans develop such a stake will we move beyond Civil 
Rights legisxation and the. letter of the law. 

It is often said that private schools are exclusive, that 
they exist to educate the priviledged. Historically this view is 
not without substance and even today, levelled at many private in- 
stitutions, this assertion is accurate. The same criticism, however, 
can be made of those public schools which serve only high income, 
homogeneous neighborhoods. Children in these schools are no closer 
to diversity than are their counterparts in preparatory school. For 
piablic schools the problem of broadening the base may be geographic 
— for private schools, financial. Neither offers easy solution- 
Nevertheless, I think it imperative that both earnestly struggle to 
serve broader constituencies . Thoughtful parents increasingly will 
want their children to have school experiences which will prepare 
them to function relevantly and productively as adults in a diverse 
world. Without such experience, gradxiates of either type school 
may be woefully unprepared to grapple with the Twenty -First Century. 
And indeed, in a society beset by tendencies toward sameness and 
uniformity, not only mx;ist we seek diversity and cherish diff emences, 
but wo must also recognize our minoritj^ groups as the leaven which 
may well spare us on Orwellian epilogue. 
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App&adix C 



Reeoaree Persons 



Ks&cy Adams 
Artfiell Anderson 
Rev. William Anthony 
Uodge Avent 
James 3ottero 
Lionel Bourne 
George Boyd 
Jeannetta Brands 
Paul Brown 
Wilbert Burgle 
Val Caputo 
John Cartet* 

Garvey Clarke 
Benjamin Collier 
Catherine Cooper 
Allan Crane 
Francis Dahl 
Noel Day 
Hazel Duncan 
Rev. Bdwin Bdmonds 
Charles Egan 
Bernard Fielding 
Rev. Rl^iard Gary 
Alfr€>d Greenberg 
Roacoe Jaaea 
Gladys Ouaon 
Rev. James Quaweller 
Helen Heath 
Robert Hughes 



Livingstone Johnson 
Arthur Kobacker 
The Hon. Barton Kz'amer 
Ruth Land 
Roger. Malkin 
Enrique Mulero 
James 0ver£ie7.d 
Irene Fierce 
Grace Pleasants 
Edouard Pluaaaer 
Edward Ranaghan 
Howard Robinson 
Jtillan Robinson 
Victoria Ru3.z 
William Shane 
Bernard Shapiro 
Charles Sikoryak 
Parris Sterrett 
Rev. James Stewart 
Andre'#r Thomas 
Herbert Tibbs 
Jerry Walker 
Tillle Walker 
Rev. John Wells 
Jolra Williams 
Webster Williamsoja 
Rev. Virgil Wood 
Aar/ Young 
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Appexiiilx D 
READINGS 



English Supplement 



Richard Brown 



I observed that my classee greatly enjoyed the Steinbeck 
and Hemingway works. Consequently, the teaching of plot, setting, 
character analysis and other literary devices was grSatly enhanced . 

The complexity of The Red Badge of Courage and The Odyssey was a 
healthy challenge for most oi* the boys, while a few experienced frus- 
trations because of reading deficiencies or a lack of desire to extend 
themselves. The calibre of these two works provided an introduction 
to the type of material they will encoxinter in the preparatory schools, 
and added splendidly to the motif of courage. 

Uy Name is Aram ; The boys completed the volume enjoyed 
it. However, they failed to grasp much of the satire and implicit 
material. Once they came to realise the difference between implicit 
and explicit, most of them found a greater pleasure in the remaining 
selections. 

DBTAILBD SUlAIARY t 

This technique did serve rather well the intended pxirpose. ' 
Uost of the boys benefited greatly from this exercise. Improved note- 
taking end better inciting of the summary increased as time progressed, 
end many of the boys, by the fifth week, were using their own words 
to express that which they heard. 

WRITING t Unit Lessons in Composition - Book II 

Not only did time make prohibitiye the use of the books, 
but I also felt that the boys had greater needs in the more fxindamen- 
tal aspect of composition. The stylistic techniques presented in this 
book wore too advanced foi* the yotmgsters. I did use four units (1, 
2,5,6) with one of the more capable students. 

A FROGRAUED APPROACH TO WRITING ; 

I introduced thiis material in the first conference session, 
utilising the first twenty minutes for working in it. I continued 
in this manner for the first three weeks of the term, and the results 
were very good for two-thirds of the boys. There was definite evidence 
of progress with the topic iientenca and t^ development of details. 
Taking note of this, and desiring faster progress without allotting 
more coxiferenco time, I permitted the books to be taken out of the 
classroom. 



In cheidcing the books and qx»stioning the students on the 
material a week later, I fexxod them tmable to employ the skill® taught 
in the assigned frames. I attribute their lack of learning to the 
simple matter of my not ttslng the text as the authors had intended. 
Their suggestion had been that the teacher be present when the stu- 
dent is working in the text, to give help end encouragement aixi to be 
certain that the student was learning. 



A Proaretaod Approach To Vriting is a good taxt if uaad 
oorractly. I ctroagly re»M»endi that it used next year. 

RBCXSMtBMDATIONS t 

♦ 1. Writing: tteit Lessons in Coaposition - books I and II 

This book should be available in limited quantii^ for 
su]^leaentary use. 

2. A Programed Atiproach to Vriting 

This is a good text. It should be used next year, 
with enphasis on its being a classroon text only 

3. The Harbrace College Handbook 

I would like to see liiis volume used again laext year. 

4. I feel it is advisable that the naxixausa student load 
per teac^r be fifteen students. 
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Appendix D AN EVALUATION OP TEXTS AND TECHNIC5JBS Albert C. Cloush 

Continued 



^ ,--The idee of following e literery thene-j in this cose co\irage « 
vraa ^ -sound one. Certc^inly it gave a sense of unity to the literature 
^pbn^o of the course, and it also provided ideas for work %iriting. 

Such was also true of several of the films shown. The plan to progress 
from easy to difficult reading also had great merit. 

EVALUATION OP lEXTS i 

In retrospect, Steinbeck’s The Red Pony seems to hove been 
too easy, and certainly it did not prepare the boys for Crane’s diffi- 
cult stylo. The Pearl seemed to have more to offer. I daLresay it is 
always the approach of the teacher which spells the degree of success 
in such natters, but the boys appeared to find more of value in The 
Pearl then in The Red Pony . In the former I spent some time in going 
through especially sigjudficont passages. The beauty of Sttpinbsck’o 
language was not lost on the students. At anCAer time I Vtould stress 
style even more. 

Several boya said that they had reiiid Hemingway’s The Old 
Man and the Sea . One of the bo3rs who objected most violently to the 
rereading of the novel repeatedly referred to it as The Old Men IN 
the Sea . I thus concluded that nothing could l)e lost by rereading the 
book. The at\xdy of this novel proved most rewarding. I believe that 
most of the boys felt Santiago’s greatness irmd his suffering. The novel 
also gave me an opportunity to approach the vrorld of symbolism. We did 
but skate gently on the ice of symbolism, but I did feel that it wae a 
pleasant exercise . Most certainly I should went to include Old Man 
again. It is interesting to recall that when the film was ahownV sev- 
eral of the boys were of the opinion that the book was better than the 
movie. 



Saroyan’s My Name is Aram was used as an occasional text. 

I am not of the opinion that the majority of the boys enjoyed Saroyan 
to any degree. Perhaps that which cenoidored extremaly childish 

in approach was indeed too aophisticr' ed for th«m. In short, they were 
indifferent to the book, and I foxiad it semewhat difficult to whip up 
any particular interest in it. Perhaps we might have used two or three 
of the short stories includ<»d in the Crane text. 

The Rad Sadgs of Courage sat the boys back on their heels. 
Here was scoe^ng quite difiitcirent from the style of Steinbeck and 
Hemingway, and the boys ware not prepared for sveh a drastic change. 

On the other hand, cmcB the students acca^tsd tie fact that Crane was 
not easy to read, I believe that th^ enjoyed the novel. Becatute It 
fitted in with t^ general thrae of courage and ^cause it proved to 
tihe boys that simplicity of st|4e is iK>t everything, I found th%\ read- 
ing of The Red Badge vary ratfaxding. 
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The Ody»»cy vea in av«ry raapact a grant auccaiia. It vas 
a plaaaura to taicb tha fpioy aad tha boya found great ploacura in 
reading it. What aora can one aak? I do eieh that va had used Bdith 
Hfoailton’a graak Ifertha aa a coapanion pieoa. I ^ould atrongly racoai- 
•and tha addition of thin valuaibla book if Hosier ia to be ctudied. 

The 3aaXlar Claaaical Diotionary vas also a helpful text. 

Usrtin Luther King* a ‘»Latter fro« th© BiradLaghcn Jail*’ and 

wore extrccaaly difficult for the stu- 
dents. They gained little or nothing from either document until I made 
them underscore topic sentences In eads. paragraph and instructed them 
in how to write aargixial notes in the text. I fear that this epproach 
to Klng*s writing took away much of the beauty of the language, but 
there seezaed to be no other recourse. When, we hod done this i«rk and 
ihen the boys understood uhat they were rending, the discassiono sere 
exciting and rewarding. Perhaps the King ought to have come earlier 
in the eisaaser ^^en time pressure wss not so greet. King iras rough going, 
but very, very rewarding. 

ypj-t Lessons in Composition , Book II, was satisfactory enough, 
but it does seem to be very verbose. I con see the need for a text of 
this kind, but perhaps Book I night have bean better. I began by hav- 
ing the boys study the chapters out of claaa. The 200-250 work pora- 
gra^;^ which ware written after stiadying the assignnent were frxghtful. 

In general, the writing boro little or no rolatioa to the assigned reed- 
ing. While I was soaowhot hesitant to do so, I found that it vaa infi- 
nitely better to reed the text dtiring the class period and to discuss 
at soae length precisely what the written assignment was meant to illus- 

sethod produc^ed better writing. I qsi rather lukewarm about 

Writing II . 

Harbrace College Handbook served a certain purpose, w nd I 
have no groat quarrel with it. At times the book seemed too aophisti- 
c^ated for bo 3 rs who had had little or no training in grammar and allied 
s^jocts. It was frequently necessary to bring tha Handbook down to 
the level of the students . ' 

TBCHNIQUBSi 



The Detailed axamary proved to be an invaluable aid. These 
exercises e n a b le one to talk intelligently about many things: sentence 
structure, orgoniaation, punctuation, spelling, and a heat of other 
things. The logic in punctuation, for example, or dangling modifiers 
for another, could be made clear through the exorcises. The Detailed 
Su«iory also forced the students to listen carefully. A solid rouud 
of appla\ise to John Lincoln for ^is brilliant innovation. 

ShoTt azunrar questions (always in coa^lete sentences) were 
given very frequently. Those forced the boys to do their re«Kiing of 
the assigned literature carafully. I also uaad the responses to teach 
^s*ar, oonolsa writing. As tla© went on, I introduced the students to 
longer, more involved essay question. This exereise was new to all 
off the hcyB, end for s time it proved to be very difficult for them. 
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la tixm, hcmwvmr, thm •tad«at» galaod r«a«6nabl® akill in handling 
th* WKMtgr <jaa«tion ^<;fa contained ndtbin It eevcral points to be dis- 
etttfied* Here it vss that X strecsed not only the correct answer , but 
alec organisation^ tranaitioa between ideaa, proof of stateaent, etc. 

Ccs^aitions ware kept relatively abort (about 400 worda) 
and wara usually of e ais^le aatura. It was obvious that the boys 
wrote bast on things whi<^ they hod experienced or about which they 
had read* In Ji&ort, when the students could bacone truly invclvad in 
the writing, the pepezrs were satisfactory. The brood (Writing Saisple) 
idea of writing for one hour on God, Time and Space will not (and should 
not) work with these boys. 

Faculty Aj^intnents after Itmch worked out well until Hiss 
was forced to laava us. The addition of several students des~ 
trpysd the sobadule that I had worked out, and it was difficult to got 
things back ca an even keel. Before this unfortunate loas, I scheduled 
students in ity" two classes to cooie on different days. I reserved Wed- 
nesday for special appointiaents. In one way or another I was able to 
see each bey at least once each week and the very weak students twice 
a wa^. Alldioagh I waa soaewhat hesitant to dc so, I oozoe tines found 
it nacassary to sake domitory ”houso calls” in the evening so that I 
could give additional help to a weak boy. 

Tbs *u w>er was a iBost rewarding ono. Certainly one cx^uld 
not have found two sore dedicated colleagues than John Lincoln and 
Richard Brown. 
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Appexidlx D 
Coatinuad 



BXCBRPTS PROM 1HB TWO WEEK REPORTS 



Idas Cfizxia Robincon 



JuTie 2Q “ July 10 
LISTBRINGt 



FROCBDURBx I talked inforaally with the boys about the rec- 
ognition, first, that listening is an art juat as reading, writinb, and 
speaking are arts, and that one nust cultivate the habit of good listen- 
ing. I cBphasisod that good listening is essential to tiaeir success in 
the ABC Prograxa arid to later success. I continue to urge them to listen 
for ideas and facts and in note -taking to leave anple apace around these 
ideas to fill in the details as soon after the lecture as possible. (This 
c^thod has already proved effective f6r them in taking notes on the lec^ 
ture that I give in the English Conference period. Frcea these notes they 
write a Detailed SusoBary.) Additicnaliy, I give the boys frequent oppor- 
tunities to take down asaignments that are made verbally} then I call upon 
one of them to repeat the assignment to determine how well he has listen- 
ed. Also, frequent announcements are made relative to their work. In 
the speaking assignments, the boye are encouraged to listen attentively, 
to make jottings of Ihose things that they raay wish to ccoanent upon or 
about which they may wish to ask questions. (This is also helping to 
develop in them a critical appraisal . ) 

SPEAKING? 



PROCEDURE t I discussed with the boys the importance of clear- 
ness end distinctness in all activities relating to oral coramtmication. 

I tried to make them aware of su<^ attributes os stance, poise, movement, 
visxial contact, and pause, this last being the best vfeapon against being 
ill at ease . Further, I tried to encourage them to articulate and pro- 
nounce wordo distinctly, and, above all, to recite lotidly enough for every 
boy in the classroom to benefit from their recitation. I xirged each boy 
who had difficulty hearing another’s recitation to ask the classmate re- 
citing to speak louder. 

I provided a special opportunity for each boy to spook before 
the class )^y assigning a three -ndnute ( m a xinmm time limit) speech based 
on the following assignment: * 

Did reading ”Tho Journey to Hanford" remind you in any way 
of any particjular experienc?e you had in journeying to Han- 
over for the ABC Project? If so, describe the experience 
and make the proper association frcna yo\ir reading. 

The boys were given several days to prepare for the assignment, end each 
boy had prepared what he was going to say before he took the floor. I 
was pleased with the analogy made by moat of the boys. (Any hoy who could 
not make the proper association here was given the freedom to talk about 
some other jcsumey ho had made that proved profitable for him.) Before 
I listened to the first speech, I asked the boys to make brief notes re- 
flecting their observations, comments, end/or criticisms that would help 



each boy improve hie oral performance- I saved ray own conments until 
the end of the boys* comments. 

THS ENGLISH COliPERENgES ; 

FROCBDURB: I used the flrat confe'rervco the first week to 

get the boys started in A Programed Approv^^ch to Writing , a workbook 
which teaches how to write a paragraph. One of the advantages of the 
book is that each boy is able to work at his own speed. Because of 
the valtae of working in these books \mder umpervision, the boys are 
not as yet being permitted to take the booV’a out of the classroom. 

In the first working effort, the average number of frames completed 
was between 26 and 28. (There are 376 fraioeg in the book.) One of the 
frames called for the writing of a 150 word paragraph. Some of the 
boys were able to begin and complete the pax*agraph; some were able to 
begin it, although they did not complete itj and some were not able 
to begin it at all because of lack of time • A few of the boys went 
beyond the 26 or 28 frames the first day. 

I used the second conference period this week to allow an 
opportunity for the boys to work in their woirWDooks, A Programed Ap - 
proach to Writing . I was pleased with the progress that the boys made. 
I check each boy's book every time he works in it, mainly to doterminjs 
his progress and make note of any additional help he needs. Also, I 
correct all of the paragraphs that he has constructed in the book. If 
he has too many mistakes, I require him to revise the paragraph and 
attach the sheet to the original draft in the book. Several boys com- 
pleted not only the 38 frames that advanced then to the end of the 
frames on the topic sentence across the top of the pages of the book, 
but also returned to the front of the book to conti n ue with frame 65. 
They also write all of the paragraphs that were required along the way 
to demonstrate kaowledge about the topic sentence and its supporting 
specific details. 

July 12 - July 17 

DISCUSSION: 



PROCEDURE: I continued the discussion of The Pearl and 

The Old Man and the Sea with eirqphasis on the plot, crisis, climax, 
and irory in the novels. I took the opportunity, also, to speak of 
these in the play, Richard II , since the boys had seen it on Friday, 
July 9. (I neglected to raenticn in the report of the first two weeks 
that for the sake of the boys who had not been able to get copies of 
Richard II > I used lay English class periods reviewing the play. I 
was gratified that the boys followed the performance rather well.) 

Aside from this disctufiion of their reading, I found it 
necessary to use some class time to talk about the comma splice and 
the fused sentence. Quite a few of the boys were having difficulty 
with these in their writing. I assigned them Section 3 in the 
brace Col legs Handbook for study. I took from their coabinod, effort a 
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in thre» writing aisdlgniDents a total of forty oxastplaa of cornsia splices 
axi4 fused aeatences end placed socui of these on the blackboard for dis- 
cuasicn. I told the boysj first, how to avoid these errors; then, I en- 
couraged thea to point out the errors in the sentences and tell me how 
they could be corrected. 

THE ENGLISH COHPBREKCES : 

HlOCBDiJRE: Again, I found it neoossery in one of the con- 

ferences to admonish the boys regarding what is required in the Detailed 
Summary. Some of the boys are having difficulty with this exercise; 
others ore doing well with it. X attempted to make some suggestions 
to boys who work more slowly than others, hoping to speed up their pro- 
cess of note-taking. To this end, I dictated o series of short sentences 
and timed them in their writing of the sentences. Uy purpose was to 
give them the ”feel" of what is required in writinq the Detailed Sum- 
mary. I believe this* helped, for there was botoIs improvement in the boys 
who work slowly. This was reflected, too, in the two Summaries requiTed 
later in the week. ( I have foxand tl^t a foxrrth reading is required for 
the boys who have not yet disciplined themselves to \ork within the fif- 
teen-minute limit for writixM the Sxnnmary. This often means that these 
boys do not complete the writing of the Sxnnmary within the class hour . ) 

I used the last two English Conference "periods for the lecture plus the 
Detai? sd anamary. One of the Stmmaries was based on a characterization 
of Richard jl to fxirther stimulate interest in the play. 
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Appflsdlx B 



Msthematics Testing 



The arithn»tic test woe given to 81 boys on J\mo 25. 

A perfect score would hove been 116. The highest score was 99 and 
the lowest wae 20. The median was 52 while the mean was 59. 

The algebra test was given to 42 boys on the basis of 
the arithmetic score and the previous training. At times we took 
the boy’s word for the fact that he had been in an algebra course. 

A perfect paper on this test would have been 104. The highest score 
was 94 and the lowest was 08. The median score was 34 while the 
mean score was 39. 

Another test was giv-^n to those not taking the algebra 
test. Both were given on Jxme 26. We did not correct this test, 
however, since we could not learn anything from it but we thought 
the experience would lead into work which these boys would do wiAin 
a few weeks. 



The final examination in pre-algebra was a ninety- 
minute test given on August 19 to 56 students. A perfect score 
would have been ICXD, the highest score was 91, the lowest was 17, 
the median was 55 and tba mean of all the scores was 53 . 

The final e x a mi nation in algebra was a ninety-minute ' 
test given on August 19 to 23 students. A perfect score would have 
bean 100, Hxe highest score ^imB 88, the lowest was 41, the median 
score was 66 and tha mean of the scoras was 64. 
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UATHBUATICS TEST - DX^iOHOSTlC 
(At^ith»etic) 



«T utm 25^ X965 



i 



Do as much es you can of the test. There vill be soae ANSWERS 
problems in the test which cover meterial you have not 
seen before. If you think about the problem however j - 
you be dole to get it. 

1. In the numeral 7423.56, which is tho hundreds digit? l.a) 



b) which is the unite digit? c) which is the thou- b) 
sends digit? c) 

2. Perform the indicated operations: 

a) 4 1/5 - 2 3/8 = 2. a) 

b) 22/5+33/8-4^= b) 

c) 31/3+4 2/5 = c) 

d) 62/3x3 3/0 = dl 

3 . Evaluate 4+6x3-4+2+5 3.) 

4. Express 3 3/456 as a) a common fraction reduced to low- 4. a) 

est terms? b) a decimal b) 

5. Complete: 

a) Consecutive oven numbers differ by 5. a) 

b) Consecutive n:zmbers differ by b) 

c) Consecutive odd mmbers differ by c) 

d) If a number has only itself and one as factors it is 

a number d) 

6. Simplify the following: 6.)_ 

7. Find the average of 26, 48 and 16. 7.) 



8. If you went to bed at 8:00 at night and set the alarm 

for 9:00 in the morning, how many hours sleep would you get? 

Q-) 

9. Of the two numbers 19/50 and 3/8, a) determine which nximber 



is the larger, and b) by how much 


9. a) 
b) 


10. Which of the following are true? 
a) 6<9 


10 a) 


b) 7^:7 


b) ^ 


c) 4^ 8 


c) _ ^ 


d) 4+1/5 


d) 


11, Find V529 


11.) • 


12, A farmer had 17 sheep, all but 9 died, how many 
did he have left? 


12.) 1 


78. 
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13 -Find the least conmon xoultlple of 9b, 

14* a) What is the nxnaber that is 15% of 142? 

b'J What ia the nuinber that is 3.^ of 12? 
15. a) 6 is idiat percent of 25? 
b) What percent of 4 is 6? 



13.) 



14. a)^ 

15. a)_ 

b). 



16. a) Name a number •which will make the following a true statement: 

12 + 7 4?+8<0 + 13 16. a) 

b) Can you find another rational nuinber which will make the ex- 
pression in part a true? b) 

17. Divide 30 by one-half and add 10. i^.) 

18. If m marbles cost 28 cents, what is the cost of: 

a) one marble 18. a) 

b) one dozen marbles? b) 

c) d marbles? c) 



19. Draw a rough sketch of a nvcmber line and graph approximately the 

following numbers on it: a) ^ b)2 1/4 c)13/5 d)-2 

Graph : 

20. Two men play checkers and play five games. Is it possible for 
each man to win the same number of games if there are no ties? 

20 .) 




21 .) 



22. If the area of a rectangle is 48 square inches and the width is 

6 inches, what is the perimeter of the rectangle? 22.) 

23. A ladder 35 feet long was sot against the side of a building. 

If the base of the ladder was 7 feet from the building, how far 
up the building did the ladder reach? 23.) 

24. The popula'tion of a town increased from 3600 to 4500. What was 

the percent of increase? 24. ) 

25. What is the simple interest earned on $1250 invested at 4^ for 

two years? 25.) 



26. Answer txoie or f^aXset a) 0/4 1 

b) 'i/z »’l,414 



26. a), 
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26. c) 4/0 0 

4 ) = 22/7 



c) 

<3) 



e] 15+0-15 

27 The ntnieral 24 in lijo base five is equivalent to \ihat numeral 
in the best ten? 

28. Use any throe different single digit numerals to illustrate the 

associative law for addition. 28. 

29. If A - ( 3 . 4 , 8 ] end B - { 2, 4,7,8] write the set 

ATiB. 



30. 



A number, three-fourths of which is 18, is increased by 33 1/3?S. 
What is the restilt? 20.) 



2 ^^ -the volume in cubic feet of e rectangular box if its base 

is a square of side 3.5 feet and its height is 9**. 31) - 

32. If a wheel of radius one foot travels 220 feet, how many revolu- 
tions will it have made? (Use'n'= 22/7). 32.) 
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AL6BBRA 7BST 



1* If F deslgiiates the principal, express elsebraically: 
a} Twice ttie principal __ 

b) tea dollars less than the principal _ 

c) the principal increased by 50 dollars __ 

d) two tfc5in3s of the principal _ 

3a “ b^ 

2. if a = Z, = -1, and c = 3, evalxiate: 2 a" - ^ 



3. What number increased by two-thirds of itself ia 25?_ 

4. Solve for x: 4 (2 + 3x) =1 -3(x -2) 



5. Pencils sell at the rate of 3 for p cents. Express in dollars 
the cast of s pencils. 



6. Simplify the following expression: 



6a 



a - 2 



2 - a 



7. If f(x) = X - 2x + 3, what is f(-2)? 



8. Which of the following are nvonerals for rational numbers? 
a) 4/3j b)V^87^j c) 3.247; d)3V3~ ; o)0. 454545. . . 



9. Simplify: x 



- 1 



. X + 3x + 2 
2 

X - X 



- 2x + 1 



10. I have in my band two coins which are worth 55 cents. One is 

not a nickel. What are they? 

2x 

11. Is there any number x for which a) 3 = 3/3 

b) 3^^ = x/x ? 



12. Subtract the sum of w - 4t and 4t + 3w - 3 from the B\m of 
7 - 2t - 7w and 3w - 7. 



13. Divide p^ - + 12 by p^ + 3p + 4. 

14. Simplify: a) x^ * x^ j b) (x^)^ ; c) 



®). 

c), 



15. Simplify: - \- 4*2 + 3x - (7x + 2x^ - 6)1 . 

16. Bxpress the perimeter of a rectangle having width p inches end 

length f feet. 



17. Solve for xt 



X -f 7 



. 7x + 5 _ 5(1 - x) _ 



18. Simplify : 



ax - 1 



3x + £ 



- 7x + 12 2x + X - 15 






+ X - 20 



19. Determine the greateet cccaaon factor and lo>fe8t ccmaon multipla of* 



- 4, x^ + 2x - 0, x^ + 6x + 8 



20, Solve ‘for x and yj 3x - 2y = 13 

2x + ^ 0 

21. If one number ia 4 greater then three times another and the sum of 
the two numbers is 64, what are the numbers? 

22..aolve for y; (3y + 1)^ - (3y - 5)(3y + 7) « -(8 + 4y) . . 

33. Simplilty and cosbina: Vl2 +V^ = 



24. Two cars start in opposite directions from a crossroad. One car 
travels at 25 miles per hour end the other at 30 miles per hour. 
How long will it ta>ce for the two cars to be 176 miles apart? 



25. A 24-quart solution is one-fourth alcohol. How much water must be 
added to make a 20% solution? . 



26. For each of the following, write the fonaula whic* relates y to 
z. (Port a is done forjyou.) ti) y « 3x 1 



X 


0 


1 


2 


3 


y 


-1 


2 


5 


8 



X 


4 


j6 


7 1 


lio 


y 


3’ 


u 


6 1 


19 



b) 

c) 



c) X 


2 


3 


5 


6 


d) X I 1 


3 


4 1 


6 


y 


7 


9 


13 


17 


r-i 


9 


ic! 


36 
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ymmimcs tbsk - iii 



I 



It i« cntioipsttd atmt you vill sot h«tr« «d«n probl«M Uk« tboM before. 
litMmvT, If you read them oarefoUy and thisk ebout you ere doing, 
you ehottld b# ibie to da most of tfae«. 

1. The feetore of waacy given nueber ere tboee nusbeie ehich divide into 
the given staber eo that the quotient Is a whole soaber. For example, 
tiLe factors of 12 are 12, 6, 4, 3, 3, 1. 

a) What are the factors of 67 

b) What are the factors of 207 — — 

c) What are the factors of 177 — _ 

d) What are the factors of 367 — — ^ 

e) What are the factors of 237 



2. The factors of 6 whi<^ are smaller Aan 6 are 1,2 and 3. The sun 
of these factors, 1 + 2 + 3, is 6, the xnasber with whidi we started. 

An integer, such as 6, J»ving the property that the. sun of its factors 
less than itself is agaih the given integer, ia called a “perfect nim- 
ber«. An example of an integer that ia not perfect le 12. The factors 
of 13 smaller than 12 ars 1,2, 3, 4 a n d 6. The sue of these factors, 1 + 

2 + 3 + 4 + 6, is 16. Since the sum is not 12, the integer 12 is not 
perfect. 

a) Ars there any perfect numbers smaller than 67 

b) Whet is the next perfect number larger than 6? ’ 



3. A i.\rime ntimber ia one that haa only itaelf end 1 as factors. List 
tba tea smallest prime numbers . { Note : the nusber one ia not consid- 
ered a prime number) . 



4. Two different nunbere often have one or more factors which a:re fac- 
tors of both. These fsetors are called “consion factors". For ex- 
ample: 6 is a factor ooianon to 12 end 24. What are the coRaacn fac- 
tors greater than 1 of the following: 

a) 14, 21 

b) 20, 30 

c) 33 , 66 ^ 

d) 9, 27 



5. The prime factors of a given nuaber are those factors which are 
prima numbers. Example: The numbers 2 and 3 are the prime factors 
of 12. List the prime factors of the following: 

a) 24 

b) 20 

o) 13 

d) 27 

e) 112 



f 6. A composite number is a whole number t<hich ia greater than one and 

is not prima. List the first five coaposite numbers which are not 
even numbers. 

I 
1 
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7, AoitoMi tb« oyaibol $ to msAX) suXtiply the tvo nui&bers together end 

divide by 2. Sxeaqplex 6 $ 7 « 6x7 « 21. Do the following problejast 

2 

ft) 4 $ 3 

b) 5 $ 6 

c) 6 $ 5 . 

d) 7 $ 9 

e) 1 Ml 

f ) 0 $ 12 

4^ 

m 

3. AsftUM the eyzsbol * to meen subtract the second number from the first 
and Bultlply the result by 2. Examples 6*3=(6-3)x2 = 6. Do 
the following problems: 

a) 4 * 1 

b) 5 * 2 ___ 

c) 2 * 5 

d) 8 * 0 

9, The symbols $ and * can be used together. Example: (6 $ 2) * 5 

= *5s?5*5s=(6 -5) x3 = 2. Do the following problems: 

3 

a) (5 $ 4) ♦ 2 

b) (8 $ 3) * 2 

c) 8 $ (3 * 2) ____ 

d) (8 6 3) * (8 $ 2) 



10. In clock arithmetic the answers to addition and multiplicaticn problems 
can be found by thinking about the hour hand of a clock. For example 
if you left Hew York at 9 a.m. and it took 7 hotirs to drive to Hanover, 
you would arrive at 4 p.a., so, in clock arithmetic, 9 + 7 = 4. Simi- 
larly, 5x4 = 8. Do the following problems: 



a) 

b) 

c) 

d) 

•) 

f) 

S) 

b) 

i) 



4 

5 

6 

7 

3 

4 

5 
5 
3 



7 

9 

10 
12 
2 

4 
3 

5 
9 





V 






11. How, consider a clock with only the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and the 
clock arithmetic using thee? numbers. Example: 3 + 5 = 3, 2x4 = 
3. Do the following problems? 



a) 4 4 3 
b^ 3 + 4 

c) 2 4 5 

d) 3 4 5 
ft) 3 X 4 

f ) 3 X 5 

g) .2 % $ 

h) ^ i 5 









11, (-caat*d)* 

C(sn you subtrAct in this euri.tb»etic? 

i) 4 - 2 

i) 5 - 3 

4 - 5 

1) 1 -'4 ___ 

12. You bftVA train*d to u«« addition and multiplication tables. 

have vrittau tbjt atasrt of a new table below and given the opera- 
tion the naM ”hktdU*% wbich has # as its ayabol, instead of add or 

JWiltipljr. 2 ^ xiuaber 

# 



lat 1 
nu*- — 
ber 2 



3 



4 



5 



Do the following problems: 

a) 1 # 4 

b) 2 # 2 

c) 3 # 2 

d) 4 # 3 

e) Coatplote the # tables for 5 (across & down) 

across 

down 

f ) Do you get the aaoe result if the order of the nurabers to be 

'*hotchod” is reveraiKj? 

g) Vhat numbers can hf-j hatched to get the number 78? Is there more 

than ojaa way to get the nxnaber 78? 

h.) List all the ways you can see that this operation called "hatch" 
is dif ferent from the one you Iccow as addition • 



2 



4 



22 



23 



24 



25 



32 



33 



34 



35 



42 



43 



44 



45 



52 



53 



54 



55 



Bxamples: 

3 # 3 = 34 

3 # 4 = 45 

1 # 2 = 23 
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FRS-ALOHBRA PIHAL EXAUXHAITON 
Auyust 19, 1965 



1. Perform t.hc» iadicated pporotions: 

a) 4 + ( -13) = b) 7/6 - 5/8 = 



c) (-6) - (-10) = 



d) (-4) X (-6) = 
2. a) 142^^ = 



O) 43g-^3/4 = 



-ten 



b) 84 



ten 



-six 



c) multiplied by 24^^ = 



-six* 



3. Write the solution ^et o6 ee^-'h of tlie following open sentences 
if the set of int^ers is the reference sot. 

a) 3x + 4 = 19 b) x^ = 14 c) x^ - 3x = 0 d) 2x + 7 = 9 + 2x - 2 

4. a) Find the Greatest Common Divider of 56 and 42 

b) Find the Lepst Common Multiple of 56 and 42 



5. Express eacb of the following products as the products of two numbers 
one of whidti is a number between 1 nnd ten and the other is 10 raised 
to some power. 

a) (4,000,000) X (500,000) b) (0.00045) x (0.000005) 

6. Perform the following operations: 

aj 5/12 ( 5/6 + 1/6 ) = b) 2/7 ( 12/21 - 4/7) = 



c) (9/13 X 5/7 X 4/3) x (13/9 x 7/10 x 3/4) = 



7, Graph the solution set for each of the following if the reference set 
is constructed from the set of all real mxmbers , 




b) y 



+ 2 



8.a)Write a two decimal approximation of . 

b) Find a rational nu»^er which appears on the ntuaber line' 
one third of the distance from 4/5 to 7/8. 




if 



86 . 



9. a) If A la the aet of all Integers Xeaa than 9 and greater than -4 and 

B is the set of all integers leas than 12 end greater than 5, write 
the set which is equal to Ar\B. 

aab = 

b) Write the amallest set T for which the following ia true: The nxjm- 

ber 9 is in T, x > 2 and if x is in T then x - 3 is in T. 

T = 

» 

10. Three eighths of a group of people riding on a train are 'women. 

If the number of women is 72, how many people are on the train? 



11. Write the solution aet for each of the following if the reference 
set is the set of all real numbers. 

a) (x - 4) (x + 2) = 0 b) (x) ( *V^) =4 c) x^^ 0 



12. In a wild animal survey that examined 38 lions, six of the lions 
had perfect teeth and perfect claws. Twenty-eight lions had broken 
teeth and 18 lions had broken claws . 

a) How many lions had broken teeth and broken claws? 

b) How many lions had broken teeth but perfect claws? 

13. Consider an arithmetic modulo 7 to answer t^ a following: 

a) Define 3 

b) Find 2x5 



c) Write the solution set for x + 4 = 2 



d) What number is the sixty-ninth element in 5? 



14. Write the following as the quotient of two integers. If this is 
not possible, write "impossible" in the space provided. 

a) 0.767676... = b) V^8 = c) 0134 = 



d) 1/10 + 1/100 + 1/1000 + ... = e) 2.3454545... = 



15. State the name of the property which justifies each step in the 
following simplification: 

- 4y + 4(x + y) = -4y + (4x + 4y) 

= ^y + (4y + 4x) 

= (^y + 4y) + 4x 

=? 0 + 4x ■" 



16. Defltte the following: (Use a complete sentence) 

a) rational number 

b) factor 

c) -9 

d) priisie number 

e) V^ 

17. Draw a number lino below oacii of the following; graph the nximbers 

indicia tod by the statement: 

a) X is a whole nuaiber end x *> -2 

b) X is a real numt>er and -1^ x ^ 5 

c) X is a whole number and x“P^2 and x 3 

d) X is a real numljor and x ^2 or x^ -3 

e) x is an integer and x *5^2 and x-^ 4. 

18. Define a single variable with a complete sentence for each of the 

following. Write tsn open sentence which will lead to the solution 

of the problem. Tlien determine the numbers which will make that 

sentence true. 

a) Joe pays a certain stm of money for a math book and 35 cents more 
for a novel. If he pays $4.45 for the two books, bow much did 
the math book cost him? 

b) Two rectangles are lettered P and Q respectively. Rectangle P 
has a length equal to tiwice its width. The width of Q is equal 
to the length of P but the length of Q is 3 more than the length 
of P, If the stun of tfcio perimeters of P end Q is 62, what is the 
width of P? 
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Appendix B. 



ALGEBRA FINAL EXAMINATION 



1. Factor: 



a) 6x + 17x - 10 

b) x"^ - 13x^ + 36 

c) x^ + 64 

d) x -y -4x+4 
2. Simplify: 

a) 32^/^ - ( Vl6)° 

b) + (1)^^ 



:)y: 



72x“ 



d) 54a\ --•'y/SIb 

3. Solve the system: fsx + y - 

\ X +2y + 



-5 = 0 
5 = 0 



Find the leasi common multiple an>< tbe greatest common divisor of 
48 and 72. 



5. 



6 . 



Write as the quotient of two relatively prime integers 
a. 0.939393... b. 0.2575757... 



Solve for x: (The domain is the set of real 

b. lx + 3|i:.7 



i. - 3 <■ 7 = 12 



7. Solve for x: (The domain is the set of real numbers) 



a. 3x + llx = 4 



b. X + 1 



X - 1 
2x 



= 1 



8 . 



Graph each of the following on the axes provided: 
a. 2x - 3y = 6 b. 4y = 8 



c. X = -3y 



d. 3x y + 5 
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Siscgplify eadi of the following: 
a) V32 + VT5 



b) 



Vs" +V^ 



10 . 
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Simplify each of 

V 1 + 1/x 

a) 2 

1 - Uvi 

a) Multiply 203^ 



the following: 

b) ^ 

X - 4x + 4 

by 23^ b) 




3 

5x + 10 



Subtract 234^ 



from 11042. 

5 



12 . 



Graph and label the vertex ana the axis of symmetry of : 
2 

y = X - 10 X + 20 



13. 



a) 



Wtite an equation for the line passing through the points (2,4) and 
(-1,3) 



b) Find the elope and the y-intercept of the graph of 5y - 2x = 7. 

14. State a property tbet justifies each of the following: 

3^ - 5/4(x + 3) = 6 given 

2x - 5(x + 3) =24 

2x - 5x - 15 = 24 

(2-5)x - 15 = 24 

(2-5)x + (-15) = 24 

^-3x + (-15)] + 15 = 24 + 15 

-3x + ^15 + 15*] = 39 

-3x + 0 = 39 

(-3x) = 39 

-l/3(-3x) = -1/3 (39) 

X = -13 

• 

15. A man drives from Hanover to Boston at the rate of 40 M.P.H. and rhen 
returns to Hanover at the rate of 50 M.P.H, If the round trip takes 6 
hours and 45 minutes, find the distance from Hanover to Boston. 

. 16. How much water must be added to 24 quarts of solution which is 25 % 
alcohol to obtain a solution which is 1096 alcohol? 
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Sample Becosimendatioii Letters 



Appezidlx F. 



REC 






ED 



August 27, 1965 

Ret Orlfmdo Casaedo 
ABC. ‘65 



Dear Ur. Keller: 

The ABC faculty has voted unairlirioualy to recoacaend Orlax^o 
Caasado to Wheelock Sdiool for adaission this fall. They don't cooe 
much better. Here are the reports prepared by hia teachers axxl his res- 
ident tutor. 



Uathematics 



Orlando vrorked hard from the start of the session to the 
eiKi . He had a wonderful feeling for what we are trying to do, Uany 
times hia enthusiasm got the better of him and wo found him shouting 
excitedly the answer to a question in class. This eathuciesm and haird 
work coupled with better than average ability in the subject kept hi.m 
near the top of the Pre-Algebra group a]l summer. Had %<e given fouir 
prizes to those boys ho would have received the fourth. 

Orlando still has some difficulty with the language. This 
often holds him bock from an oven better performance. As quickly as he 
mastered his work here one can imagine that the language will not be a 
problem for very long. 

Orlaivdo is a real gentleman. He may not know all the fine 
points regarding the manners of a gentleman but ho has the consideration 
and genxiino concern for others which one must admire in a man. The other 
boys appear to recognize these qualities in him and show him as mu<^ af- 
fectior as I have seen in boys from this kind of background. 

In mathematics, Orlando is quick to grasp new ideas, is a 
bit slow with abstractions but can handle then and is quite good with 
the gexMrali rations necessary at these levels. He should contintie to 
do well in the next math coxirse. I recoomezvd with enthusiasm. 

English 

In the words of Gebrge Gershwin, "Who could ask for any- 
thing more?" Orlando's effort, attitude and performance all rate an A. 
Because of his South American background, he still must struggle with 
English and hia writing is not pe^eot. But one cculd not find a boy 
iRore willing to learn. Magna cum lauds I Recommended without reservation. 

Re sident T utor 

Orlando %^uld be an asset to any s^ool in the program. 

He has good potential, high motivation and commendable progress. He 
. attacks any task with great and infeotioua enthusiasm. . He is consider- 
ate others without mushiness. He expects and inspires ^e best in 
his peers. His work on the dance committee was superb. His abilities 
in the classroom and on the athletic field have won him respect and pop- 
ularity with his peers. 




Parhftp* OrXaxido*a beat quality Is hia diaaatiaf action with 
anything but tha beat. He ia at once confident, aincaxre, self -critical. 

X place great confidence in hia ability to succeed at Wheel- 
ock. Reooeaended vilhout reservation. 

There ia every reason to believe that this boy will make 
his mark at Wheelock School and in later life. Needless to say, we shall 
follow hie progroes at Wheelock with great Interest. 

Sincerely yours, 



Charles P. Doy 
Director, Project ABC 



P.S, I enclose Orlando* a final examine ticn in pre -algebra, which may 
be useful to you. 



AppexKiix P . 



R&OQUUBNDSD WITH GRAVB 
HBSa^VATIONS 



Auflftiet 27, 1565 



Ret 



Vllllea Dagger t 
ABC ‘65 



Dear Mr. Idallon: 

With grave reaervations about bis ability to handle pre- 
paratory sdxool work, but with adairation fcr his steady progreas this 
stzzBmer and enthusiasst for his strong personal qualities, the ABC fac- 
ulty recoiaaends that Wentworth admit Williaia Daggert this September. 

At sid-program, there seemed only the remotest possibility that we 
might be able to recaamend Bill to preparatory school. With perhaps 
the exception of mathematics, in the last four weeks Bill showed dra- 
matic improvement. The following teacher and tutor coxnaents will il- 
lustrate both our apprehensions and our admiration for this boy. 

English 

Bill is a well-meaning and most pleasant young man. To 
say that he has no background in English is putting it mildly. Insofar 
as I have been able to detenaine, he came to ApC knowing absolutely no- 
thing about tile basic elements of grammar and most certainly he did not 
know how to put a sentence together. It is obvious that eight vreeks 
could scarcely remedy the harm that has been done to this boy. It is 
absolutely certain that Bill will need the mexiaum special help, end 
that it will take a long time for any significant improvement in Eng- 
lish to be noticed. I believe that this boy is willing to learn, but 
at times he beccmes very discouraged and I can scarcely blaiae him. I 
do not have it in me not to recommend Bill to preparatory school, but 
I believe that the cdiool to which ho is going should be perfectly a- 
ware of his many problems. I estimate that it will toko two years to 
get this lad on his t'eet insofar as English is concerned. I recommend 
him with reservation. 



Reading 

Bill represents a definite ac:ademic risk at preparatory 
school. His reading and spelling skills, as well as his diffictilty in 
expressing himself in writing, will present a serious handicap. How- 
ever, be is well motivated and has been making a serious, concerted ef- 
fort to isq>rove. Assignments are done promptly and with increasing ac- 
curacy. Reeding and sttxdy skills are improving in all areas, although 
Bill is somewhat erratic in applying these skills. Bill's academic 
transition will not be easy but if some supplementary instructicn can 
be provided, given time, he appears to have a fair chance for success. 
Hence, he is reoommaxxied with grave reservations, with ^e hope that 
Wentwor^ will accept the challenge. 

Mathematios 

Bill is a boy of limited ability ^o has a very weak back- 
ground. His effort has been uniaqpressive and be has shown, little inter- 
est in class discussion. He is unable to handle the slightest abstrac- 
tion, pertly because he is unwilling to ^.ry. He has made soxae progress 
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tfai* mxsautT, but not oaousb to anticipate a suocaaaful experience in 
a coapetltive academic aituation. I cannot ;;ocoamand hist. 

Resident Tutor 

Bill has very liai.ted ability in both mathematics and Eng- 
lish. He fails to generalise and see similarities in problems in math- 
^u&tics and he has no basic xmderstending of English grammar, and, worse 
yet, no ear for the language. Ho seems to have worked hard since the 
middle of the program, though it took him that long to atop wasting his 
time and get to work. 

This boy is willing to push himself physically and has a 
great deal of resilience and stamina. I feel that if he can ever develop 
commensurate mental stamina he will fully realize hia potential and will 
justify the confidence p3.aced in him. It is a risk, but cne I'd be will- 
ing to take mainly because of his attractive personal cjualitios. I sug- 
gest that he be recommended irith reservation. 

In accepting Bill, your faculty will be taking on a boy 
who will need extra time, effort and patience. On the other hand, he 
is the kind of boy with whom it is fun to work --he needs and wants 
help, and in a situation where people care, he is willing to put forth 
naxiimmi effort. 1 do hope that you will want to toko the risk. 

Sincerely, 



Charles P . Day 
Director, Project ABC 

P.S. I am enclosing his mathematics final examination which may be 
of interest to his math teacher. 
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Mgust 27 > 1965 

R«s Max Bar lot 
ABC ‘65 



Dear Mr. Nleaem 

I am aorry to have to send the bad news tbat the ABC fac- 
ulty cannot recocmend that you admit Max Berlot to Webster School 
this September. Although Max is a nice boy whom wo enjoyed having 
in the program, as the following teacher aix3 tutor reports indicate, 
he has neither the ability nor the desire necessary to succeed in 
preparatory school. 



English 

• 

This is a painftil comfltent to write, but I do not believe 
that Max has what it takes to make a success of preparatory school . 
Part of his problem can undotibtediy be attributed to a poor backgroxind 
in the subject; but the boy has shown virtually no inprovement dxaring 
the present session, and his motivation ic highly questionable. Mwv 
j\ist has too many strikes against him to make a go of English at the 
independent school level. I am almost convinced that it would be un- 
kind to subject this boy to the normal academic load. I cannot recom- 
mend him . 



Reading 

Regretfully, at this point Max cannot be recoiaaended to hie 
preparatory school. While he has improved some aspects of his reading, 
his work habits and lack of concentratioaa make the chance of hie suc- 
ceeding very slim. While Max seems to be genuine in his desire to at- 
tend Webster School, the fact that frequently he did not have assign- 
ments done on time, that he had difficulty staying awake in class, 
that the least distraction made it impossible for him to work, do not 
bcxJe well for success in preparatory school. 

Mathematics 

Mathematics is a difficult sxibject for Max. Partly because 
of his poor concentration and inattentivonass, partly because of ability. 
He was rarely involved in the work, and was generally coasting in most 
respects. I hardly feel that he is really motivated toward scholastic 
succe^As. Unless be has special tutoring, I feel that bo will bo a fail- 
\xre in mathematics In preparatory sdiool. 

Resident Tutor 

Max came to us a nice little boy, with boyish tastes, 
boyish boasts and boyish actions. We haven’t changed Max much. If 
we've done anything we've mode him a little homesick, a little more 
bitter, and, probably, much more confused. 

Intellectually Max has great difficulty doing the work 
ABC demands. He still has great difficulty writing an English sentence. 




and lit lutt no t^a conception of l&t relationthlp batveen vorda . Thit 
intbility to s^gtnist bis thoughts on paper stems from Uam'a poor speech 
patterns, and his careless, rendering mind, which Uax cannot focus on 
sty one problem for sore than a few short minutes. He is better in 
matbttmstics, per^ps oapeble of a minimum paaaing grede, but he ie sl'Tp- 
jy in hla tiotteworh and takaa rtc pride in a neat paper or the cor- 

rect answer. ^Uost nights, X think, he is helped by other boys in the 
eoita in sath^Mld.oe, end this lack of understanding ehovrs up during 
tests . 



But even if 14am could do the work in class, I -would still 
have to question his qualification for preparatory school on a social 
baeia. In die firet half of the summer he wee very aleepy during study 
hours and in class. This diminished as he adjusted, at length, to the 
ABC scheuule, but it was replaced by a sort of grudging acceptance of 
the routine. Uax soased to juSt go through the motiona of working the 
final two -weeka of the summer. He %ras unenthusiastic about all class 
exercises, end be did the minimum required. He has declared his firm 
intentions to go to preparatory school, but I think -that he did this 
to conform to the group standerds, end that deep down Uax has no desire 
to stey Seat in preparatory school. 

Away from the dormitory and classroom Uax -turns into an 
irropreasible bundle of wasted energy. He botinces when he walks, runs 
wildly, and tires quickly. Ho is physically strong, but on trips and 
at the work project he did less than his share, although he talked a 
great deal. Uax lacks b««art, on the field as well as at a desk. 

Uax is ftm to be with, pleasant and always smiling, but 
regret-tably I do not think ho is capable of preparatory school work, 
or that he even wants -to go. He is still scared of the system, the 
cospetition, the demands, -the pressures. I do not recommend him. If 
Webster should accept him they will be able to hoxise his young body, 
but -they irill fail to capture his carefree spirit and wandering mind. 

******** 

1 wish -wo could recommend otherwise, but -this is perhaps 
the clearest case we have of a boy unprepared for Independent sciiool 
work. Indeed, it would bo cruel to subject him to your competition. 

I am writing a similar though somewhat abbreviated letter 
to his parents, and I am indicating to them that they -will soon hoar 
from you. Perhaps you could keep mo posted by carbon copy. 

Sincerely, 



Charles P. Dey 
Director, Project ABC 



P.S* X enclose Max's final mathematics examina-tion which clearly 
illustrates his weakness in pre-algebre. 
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